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For 175 years, an Oberlin education has stretched 
beyond the classroom for a learning experience 
without limits. Oberlin alumni like you help make 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


The Roots of Environmentalism 


THROUGHOUT OBERLIN’S 175-year history, its people 
have often invested their time and resources in work- 
ing for social change. That ethos can be seen today in 
the actions our faculty, students, parents, staff, and 
alumni are taking to promote environmentalism and 
battle climate change. 
Environmentalism has deep roots here. Charles 
Martin Hall, inventor, cultural savant, and 1885 grad- 
uate. so loved Oberlin and the natural world that he gave us our Arboretum and 
provided the funds that transformed ‘Tappan Square into a lovely, 13-acre park. 
Hall’s bequests also laid the groundwork for Oberlin to become the leader in envi- 
ronmental studies and the sciences that it is today. 

As part of our 175th anniversary celebration, the College and city of Oberlin 
are honoring that tradition of combining beauty and sustainability by planting 
175 trees. In a symbolic nod to our founders, the Rey. John J. Shipherd and Philo 
P. Stewart, we have planted a disease-resistant American elm on the east side of 
the square, about 150 yards north of the Historic Elm site. That legendary tree, 
which shaded the cabin of Peter Pindar Pease, Oberlin’s first settler, succumbed 
to disease and was cut down on April 13, 1965. We hope those plantings will 
maintain Oberlin’s arboreal splendor for future generations. 

From my conversations with alumni, | know how important environmental 
issues are to the Oberlin family. This issue will inform you of the many ways the 
people of the College and town are working together to put sustainability into 
action. In September, thanks to the efforts of Associate Professor of Environ- 
mental Studies John Petersen ’88, the Great Lakes Protection Fund gave us a 
grant for $812,000 for our proposal Implementing Real-Time Resource Use Feed- 
back to Motivate and Empower Conservation. This is actually $10,000 more than 
John requested, and will allow the College and city to significantly expand the 
energy resource monitoring system developed at Oberlin into the broader com- 
munity. The College is also supporting a new program called Providing Oberlin 
with Efficiency Responsibly, or POWER, which will provide grants that help low- 
income residents improve the energy efficiency of their homes. 

In 2006, we became one of the first American colleges or universities to com- 
mit to the goal of reducing our carbon footprint from 50,000 tons per year to zero. 
The College has been recognized as a national leader by numerous environmental 
groups, including the Sierra Club, and in a front-page New York Times article about 
our Student Experiment in Environmental Design, or SEED House. 

We are currently studying the feasibility of an ambitious project that would cre- 
ate a “College and Community Green Arts District” on the east side of Tappan 
Square. This project would showcase our historic buildings while serving as a 
model of how colleges and communities can create a vibrant, sustainable, and eco- 
nomically viable district centered on the arts and culture. 

Oberlin’s environmental efforts demand our time and resources. In keeping with 
Oberlin'’s enduring commitment to make the world a better place, we are investing 
in the future of our children, our community, and our planet. By putting our values 
into practice, Oberlin challenges other institutions, individuals, and society to do 
better. Our students, faculty, staff, and alumni work hard every day to ensure that we 
live up to our values. That is why | am so proud of this College. I hope you are, too. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu; 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e COVER CRITIQUE 
| always enjoy the magazine, and the summer 
2008 issue was no exception. But | was dis- 


turbed by the cover—a generic cartoon, 


which is current in places like the Chronicle | 


of Higher Education or Academe, that depicts | 


faceless people and generic symbols of acad- 


emic life in rather lifeless, hopeless poses 


that represent the issues and crises of educa- 
tion. The “Old Main” with a Greek portico 


floating above a generic child doesn't repre- | 


sent Oberlin in any visual way. We should do 

better. The issue of access is important, and 
Oberlin has a distinctive story to tell. 

Owen Cramer '62 

M.C. Gile Professor of Classics 


Colorado College — 


e WHAT'S YOUR OBERLIN STORY? 


_ with faculty, townspeople, and 


Oberlin College is about to launch an all-new © 
web site (www.oberlin.edu). The focus of its | 


new home page will be first-person narratives 
written by students, alumni, faculty, and 
staff. Our goal is to define Oberlin through 
the stories of its people and help the world to 
better understand the value of an Oberlin 
education—what it means to be part of this 
culture and community. Each time a user logs 
on, the home page will randomly load nine 
different stories from a repository. Our goal? 


To bank 1,000 Oberlin stories within the next | 


year. Once we publish a critical mass of sto- 
ries, the view into the ethos of Oberlin will be 
unparalleled—but we can't do it without you! 


Please consider sending us your Oberlin | 


story. For a sense of what makes a good con- | 
tribution, visit http://stories.oberlin.edu and | 


explore what others have written. To join in, 
please send your story and a relevant photo to 
stories@oberlin.edu. Many thanks in advance 
for being part of the Oberlin Stories project! 

Ben Jones '96 


Vice President for Communications | 
Oberlin College © 


e A CASE FOR PEACE 

To celebrate our 50th reunion year, Oberlin’s 
Class of 1958 established two endowment 
funds, one for peace and conflict resolution 
initiatives at Oberlin and a second for support 


of the Graduate Teacher Education Program. 


react Zoes 


The Class of 1958 is convinced that the areas 
of peace and conflict resolution are of strate- 
gic importance to the world, the U.S., the 
local community, and to Oberlin’s students 
and curriculum. We held a reunion sympo- 
sium last May that focused on that 
theme and utilized the 
expertise of two class- 

matess bills Rueh. a 

LES 
sador to Yemen and the 
United Arab Emirates, 


and David Smock, vice 


former ambas- 


president of the U.S. 

Institute of Peace. Alan 
Carroll ‘58 has also been 
instrumental in advocating 
for peace studies. Working 


students at Oberlin, he provided 


the initiative for an ExCo program and for our | 
endowment. Our class is also choosing to sup- | 


port Oberlin’s efforts to educate future teach- 
ers. Those of us who have taught in the pub- 
lic schools, both in the U.S. and abroad, know 
that teachers who are well-versed in the liber- 


al arts are able to understand multiple issues 


December 5-6 

Symposium: “Considering the United States’ 
Image Abroad in the Post-Bush Era,” featuring 
journalists and international relations experts 


January 11, 13, 24 

_ The Conservatory of Music’s West Coast Tour, 
featuring performances by student and 
alumni ensembles in San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Los Angeles. Programs vary. 


January 30—February 7 | 
Oberlin Theater production of subUrbia, writ- 
ten by Eric Bogosian ’76 


February 4 
Convocation speaker: actor, author, and play- 
wright Eric Bogosian ’76 


and viewpoints and to incorporate and sympa- 
thize with the perspectives of others. This 
open-mindedness is at the heart of all efforts 
to foster world peace and alternatives to war 
and conflict. Liberal arts colleges also 
play a strategic role in educating 
prospective teachers who can in 
turn help students reach their full 
potential and contribute to a soci- 
ety focused on creativity and har- 
mony. Please consider joining 
the Class of 1958 in bringing 
these two endowments to 
fruition. We feel that both 
are of sufficient long-range 
importance to studies at 
Oberlin and to the local 
and international scene. For 
more information, please visit www. 
_ oberlin.edu/giving/ or call (800) 693-3167. 
| Maxine Wenzler Houck '58 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Corrections from the last issue: The editors apologize for sud- 
denly aging Peter Samuels, who graduated in 1979, not 1970. 
Also printed incorrectly was the name of Dee Birch Cameron. 


February 10 
Artist Recital Series: Steven Hough, piano 


February 14 
Artist Recital Series: Nathan Gunn, baritone 


March 10 
Artist Recital Series: Apollo’s Fire, with oboist 
Alex Klein 


March 11-15 
Opera Theater production of Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute 


March 31 
Convocation speaker: Public radio talk show 
host Diane Rehm 
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OC Research Team 
Finds Link between 
Hormone and Memory 


by Amanda Nagy 


omen are twice as likely as men to 
develop Alzheimer's disease, says Pro- 
fessor of Neuroscience and Biology 
Jan Thornton. At Oberlin, she is leading a 
team of student researchers who are using 
animal models to study the relationship be- 
tween memory loss and a reproductive hor- 
mone found in post-menopausal women. 
Thornton, along with former students 
Shira Ziegler ‘08 and Anne Berry '05, pre- 
sented their findings at a summer meeting 
of the Society for Behavioral Neuro- 
endocrinology in Groningen, Netherlands. 
Ziegler and Thornton will next present at a 
November meeting of the Society for Neuro- 
science in Washington, D.C., and they are 
preparing an article for a sciéntific journal. 
The finding, says Thornton, is that as an 
aging womans estrogen level goes down 


Olivia Winter '09 and Jan Thornton 


during menopause, the level of luteinizing 
hormone, or LH, goes up. High LH levels 
can cause decreased cognitive function and 
memory problems. If the LH actions are 
blocked, some of the cognitive deficits seen 
in Alzheimer’s disease might be eliminated. 

“Some menopausal women take estro- 
gens to help maintain their brains, but the 
problem is that estrogen also increases the 
risk of some forms of cancer,” Thornton 
says. We think an LH antagonist, or a drug 
that blocks the actions of LH, could cause 
fewer side effects than estrogen therapy.” 

Ziegler, an award-winning scholar who 
focused her honors project on this topic 
last year, graduated in May and began a 
year-long position at the National Human 
Genome Research Institute. 

This year, Thornton continues her 


research with senior Olivia Winter, who is 
looking at whether LH impairs memory 
formation, consolidation, or recall, as well 
as which region of the brain is affected. “I 
believe there is real value in understanding 
what LH is doing to our bodies,” says Winter. 
“Personally, | wanted to engage in this process, 
and go through all the steps in painstaking 
detail to come to the right conclusions.” 

Also working in Thornton's lab is Alex 
Roseman '09, who believes that estrogens 
may help minimize some symptoms of 
schizophrenia. ATS 


“Girls in Motion” Leads 
to Success in Classroom | 


by Michael Steiner ‘09 


a6 iddle-school girls face a ton of 
social pressures, especially in terms 
of their bodies,” says Oberlin Pro- 
fessor of Theater and Dance Ann Cooper 
Albright. “We work on issues of body image 
and self-confidence through fun physical 
activities.” 

Albright is the founding director of Girls 
in Motion, an after-school outreach program 
for Oberlin middle-school girls who may be 
at risk for academic failure or have low self- 
esteem. The girls engage in step dancing, 
hip-hop, yoga, wall climbing, and ultimate 
Frisbee, as well as creative activities and writ- 
ing projects. The aim is to help the girls use 
physical activity as way of focusing, not just 
in the gym and dance studio, but also in the 
classroom and community. Oberlin College 
students serve as mentors and role models. 

“I wanted to create a program that girls 
would be hungry to come back for,” Albright 
says. “One girl says that she now uses a yoga 
technique called the sun salutation when 
her mom is angry at her, instead of yelling 
back the way she used to.” 

Former mentor Lucy Segar ‘08 says the 
girls respond to the program with a “willing: 
ness that leads them to find joy in their 
accomplishments, their movements, and 
their bodies.” 

Mentor Melissa George ‘11 grew up in 
Oberlin and knows many of the girls in the 
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program. “That makes the idea of going to a 
college like Oberlin much more accessible 
to these middle-school kids,” Albright says. 
“IT can't wait for the day that one of these 
girls goes to Oberlin College and comes 
back to be a mentor.” 

Allegra Fonda-Bonardi ‘11 started Boyz 
in Motion last spring to give Oberlin mid- 
dle-school boys an outlet to express them- 
selves through dance. The pilot program 
attracted eight students and will continue 
this spring. ATS 


Yep, It's Rocket Science 
by Jerry Pockar 


hen the European Space Agency's 

Ariane 5 rocket blasts off from 

Kourou, French Guiana, in March, 
the payload will include the intricate scien- 
tific curiosity of Chris Martin. 

Martin, assistant professor of physics 
and astronomy at Oberlin, is the principal 
investigator of a key project to be imple- 
mented by the Herschel Space Obser- 
vatory. Herschel, which will launch on the 
Ariane 5 rocket, has the largest mirror ever 
built for a space telescope. At 3.5 meters, it 
will collect long-wavelength radiation 
from some of the coldest and most dis- 
tant objects in the universe. 

Since 1999, Martin has grappled with 
the mysteries of star formation and the com- 
position, stability, and ever-changing pat- 


terns of unimaginably huge—as great as 
1,000 light years across—molecular clouds. 
He and his team are pursuing a better 
understanding of how galaxies work. Only in 
recent years have astronomers concluded 
that a matter-devouring black hole exists at 
the center of many galaxies, including the 
Milky Way. The current theory is that galax- 
ies are a kind of cosmic pinball machine in 
which objects spiral and eventually find 
their way into these quiet black holes, where 
they require billions of years to unfold. 

“In a sense, I’m watching the cars of a 
cosmic train go down the tracks,’ Martin says. 
“Eventually they will go off the cliff and into 
the black hole, but we're not looking at that 


end point; we're looking at the passage. 
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Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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Martin Harwit ‘51 pushed to get Herschel built. 
Years later, Chris Martin benefits from his work. 


Martin and his team believe that the 
material descending into black holes is bro- 
ken up into packets along the way; those 
packets apparently build up into a ring. 
When the ring accumulates too much 
material, it clumps into a thicker cloud that 
falls toward the hole, creating giant stars 
and supernovas along the way. Herschel 
will allow Martin's team to find the materi- 
al in this ring and confirm this hypothesis 


_ for starbursts. 


“We are hoping to learn more about how 
matter works its way down to the black 
hole,” he says. “We want to better under- 
stand how supernova starbursts happen. 
Starbursts require fuel. We don’t know when 
that fuel will arrive, but when it does, the 
center of the galaxy will be one of the bright- 
est spots in the night sky.” 


on 


John Seyfried 


Oberlin 
Herschel. Scientist Martin Harwit ’51 is a 


has another connection to 
member of the Herschel Science Commit- 
tee who pushed to get the telescope built 
and helped define its original goals. Harwit, 
a former professor of astronomy at Cornell 
University and past director of the Smith- 
sonian National Air and Space Museum, 
received the 2007 Catherine Wolfe Bruce 
Gold Medal for lifetime achievement in 
astronomy from the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacifics. 

Before Herschel’s three-year explorato- 
ry life is complete, Chris Martin will be 
involved in gathering related data from 
another astronomical source: a balloon- 
based instrument to be positioned high 
above Antarctica. 

Martin spent two years in Antarctica as 
a member of the Antarctic Submillimeter 
Telescope and Remote Observatory crew at 
the Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station. 
The Stratospheric Terahertz Observatory 
(STO), which is expected to launch in 2010 
or 2011, will study many of the same cosmic 
galaxies as Herschel, but over a much 
broader swath of the sky. Oberlin junior 
David Lesser assisted with STO’s construc- 
tion this summer and will continue to work 
on the project, along with other students, in 
the time leading up to the launch. ATs 


Violin-Making Soldier 
Visits Oberlin 


Geoffrey Allison, a medic in the U.S. Army, 
looked forward to off-duty hours during his 
service in Iraq. Most soldiers will do almost 
anything to keep their minds off of the war, 
he says. A self-taught violinmaker, Allison 
created instruments styled after those of 
Stradivarius. Eager to sharpen his skills and 
build relationships with other violinmakers, 
he traveled to Oberlin this summer to take 
part in the Violin Society of America’s annual 
violin and bow making workshops. Read his 


story at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


TALKING POINTS 


6 


David Lang, the 2008 Pulitzer Prize-winning 
composer of The Little Match Girl Passion, 
joined the Conservatory of Music this fall as 
distinguished visiting professor of compo- 
sition and composer in residence. Lang is 
cofounder and leader of the contempo- 
rary music organization Bang on a Can. @ 
Oberlin’s annual Student Day of Service 
broke all previous participation records this 
year, with 342 first-year and transfer stu- 
dents volunteering at 26 nonprofit sites in 
Lorain County. Students performed an esti- 
mated 1,816 hours of service—the equiva- 
lent of nearly $13,000 in student wages. © 
Alumna Diane Meier’s commitment to pal- 
liative care and to treating the physical and 
psychological distress of seriously ill 
patients led her to earn a 2008 MacArthur 
Foundation “genius grant.” Meier 73, a 
geriatrician at the Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, will receive $500,000 over the next 
five years. She is the seventh Oberlin gradu- 
ate to receive the award since 1984. © The 
Yeomen soccer team watched two profes- 
sional matches and played four of their own 
during a 12-day training trip to Brazil in 
August. “Brazilian players have a much 
more rhythmic and athletic game,” says 
Head Coach Blake New. “Tactically, its com- 
pletely adverse to what we’re used to see- 
ing.” Visit the team’s blog at oberlinsoccer. 
blogspot.com. Thanks to financial support 
from Oberlin’s Young Alumni Internship 
Fund, seniors Christopher Rice and Anna 
Santo were able to complete summer intern- 
ships with the Wildlife Conservation Society's 
Ruaha Landscape Program in Tanzania. The 
fund was created by the Classes of 1999, 
2000, and 2001 as a reunion fundraising 
project, and added to by the Class of 2005. 
e Witness construction of the Phyllis Litoff 
Building, the soon-to-be new home for jazz 
Studies at Oberlin, via a web cam at 
www.oberlin.edu/litoff. 


Art Rental, the Way Ellen Johnson Intended — 
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By the Numbers 


Total New Student Enrollment, Applicant Pool: 


Fall 2008: Arts and 

First year 744 Sciences Conservatory 
Double-degree 24 Applicants joe L378 
‘Transfers 43 Admitted 2,054 336 
Graduate 5 Enrolled *668 *143 
Total 816 (“Includes 24 double-degree students 


enrolled in both divisions.) 


Geographic Distribution: 


New England 10% 
Mid-Atlantic 30% 
South 9% 
Midwest 25% 
Southwest 4% 
West 14% 
International 8% 


Information provided by 
the Office of Admissions 


in September 


Janine Bentivegna 


way of connecting students personally with original works of art. Some years later, 


S= years ago, art history professor Ellen Johnson founded the art rental program as a 


however, the process involved in retrieving those artistic gems threatened to over- 


shadow the actual rental experience. To help remedy the problem, the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum has returned to Johnson’s initial vision. —S.G. 
Read more at wwwoberlin.edu/oam 
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Students dining in Stevenson Hall are going trayless to save on food waste and energy costs. 


Well-Balanced Meals? a 


by Jasmine Mote '09 


hen the first snow falls in Oberlin this 

winter, students may be sorely dis- 

appointed by a lack of available sleds. 
That's because this fall Oberlin removed 
trays from Stevenson Hall, its largest dining 
facility, hoping that students will be less 
inclined to take more food than they can 
eat. The goal is to reduce the consumption 
of food, water, and energy. 

Two nationwide studies conducted by 
the food service provider Aramark found 
that when institutions eliminated trays, food 
waste was reduced by 25 to 30 percent. At 
Stevenson, 369 pounds of food waste per 
day was recorded in 2006 by a yearly food 
waste audit. 

Catherine Durken 
the trayless idea last spring. Working with 
Campus Dining Services Director Michele 
Gross, Durken hung posters to educate stu- 
dents about the benefits of trayless meals, 


‘11 first proposed 


FALL 2008 


among them the fact that organic matter 
and food scraps are the biggest contributor 


to methane emissions, a greenhouse gas that 
is 23 times more potent than carbon dioxide 
in trapping heat close to the earth's surface. 

Representatives of Bon Appétit, Oberlin’s 
food service provider, say that removing 800 
trays from Stevenson will reduce energy 
and water consumption substantially, since 
the trays are washed about | million times 
each year. Not purchasing new trays and 
extending the life span of those on hand 
could also save thousands of dollars, says 
Gross, adding that the plan is to eventually 
eliminate trays from all dining halls with 
the all-you-can-eat option. Lord-Saunders 
has already followed suit. 

“Oberlin is an environmentally conscious 
campus,” says Aisha Hadlock ‘09, who 
attempted to go trayless last spring. “If [the 
initiative is] presented in that manner, there 
won't be much student opposition.” 

But not everyone is excited. “People have 
asked me, ‘But what if | want more than 
one drink?” says Durken. “Well, then place 


your food down and walk back to grab anoth- 


er one. It may add a few minutes to your 
dining experience, but in the end we will 
seriously cut back on our food waste and 
energy usage.” 

Gross says the benefits of removing trays 
will be worth the small amount of frustra- 
tion. “Oberlin students appreciate and com- 
mit to these sorts of initiatives really well, so 
[ think this is going to be a very positive 
thing.” ATS 


by Michael Steiner ‘09 


unior Kendra Pettis made her second 

appearance on the TV quiz show 

Jeopardy! in September, appearing in a 
special episode that reunited former child 
contestants. “I was 10 the first time I 
appeared,” says Pettis, who is a cinema 
studies and anthropology major from New 
Jersey. “My dad signed me up then with- 
out telling me. I'm pretty convinced that I 
made it on only because one of the [test] 
categories was Star Trek aliens.” This 
time around, Pettis repeated her pop 
culture success: “I’m not very proud of this, 
but I took the entire MTV reality show cat- 
egory, she says. Her concentration in 
cultural studies came in handy, as did her 
involvement with the Oberlin Musical 
Theatre Association and time spent in 
Infinite Monkey, a local comic book 


store. Pettis placed third on the show and 


took home $2,500 in prize money. 


Jeopardy! host Alex Trebek and Kendra Pettis 


~ 


Courtesy of Jeopardy Productions, Inc. 
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Tyson says that last spring students were 
invited to view a mock-up of a projected 
furnished room, and that the majority of 
their suggestions were implemented. “The 
student response has been very positive,” 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


hanks to $8 million worth of upgrades 
| made to four student residence halls | 
this summer, clanging pipes and built- 


she says. 
Additional upgrades to the halls includ- 
ed a new card lock security system, ADA 


in furniture are now relics of the past. compliant rest rooms, and a refurnished 
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Newt Gingrich 


“Either McCain will win the economic argu- 
ment decisively, or he will lose by a large 
margin. | don’t think it’s going to be close, 
like in 2000 or 2004.” 

—Former Speaker of the House Newt 
Gingrich in a Convocation Series talk titled 
“What’s at Stake: Election 2008.” 


“| challenge the Oberlin community to make 
sure that 100 percent of the students at 
Oberlin High School graduate. | challenge 
you to say there is not a child in Oberlin who 
does not belong to you. If an Oberlin child is 
not reading, is truant, disruptive, or under- 
achieving, that’s your problem. | know I’ve 
issued some pretty bodacious challenges. 
But people in this College and place have 
always had a healthy dose of chutzpah.” 

—Johnnetta B. Cole 57, president emerita 
of Spelman College and Emory University, in 
“A Conversation on Community and College 
Education.” 


“Voters in Washington, D.C., are guaran- 
teed to side with a Democratic presidential 
ticket. College students and other voters in 
Ohio could tip the balance, since Ohio is 
among the most influential swing states in 
this election.” 

—Washington D.C. Mayor Adrian Fenty 
'92, during a public talk sponsored by Oberlin 
College Democrats. 


“[Leonard Bernstein taught me] if you’re 
gonna fall off a rung of the ladder, fall off a 
high one. Don’t embarrass yourself by falling 
off the lowest rung.” 

—Composer Stephen Sondheim during an 
on-stage interview with author and New York 
Times columnist Frank Rich. 


Substantial structural renovations were 
made to the plumbing, heating, and wiring | 


systems in Noah, Harvey, Kade, and Price. 


Input collected from students last year 


helped guide other visibly pleasing im- 
provements to student rooms, which are 


now furnished with free-standing, eco- | 


friendly desks, beds, dressers, and closets. 
Tiled floors, energy-efficient windows, and 


wireless Internet service were installed in | 
every room, along with additional electrical | 
outlets and upgrades that support formerly 


prohibited items such as microwaves. 
Director of Residential Education Molly 


vies 


[he new norm for dorm rooms? Car} 


lounge in Noah. Renovations to other halls 
are in the works. ATS 


Lessons for Life 


by Rani Molla '08 


mmigrant workers who hold jobs in rural 
Ohio towns may take part in the 
Immigrant Worker Project, a nonprofit 
organization meant to help Latin American 


_ workers acclimate to life in the United 


States. 


Janine Bentivegna 


Jet Squares and free-standing, eco-friendl) furniture. 
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Aiding in the effort are several student 
interns from Oberlin College charged with 
organizing groups of volunteers—about 20 
per semester—to teach free English lan- 
guage classes in neighboring towns. Eric 
Oeur ‘11, who spent Saturdays last year 
teaching English, says: “I remember visiting 
Mexico and feeling bad because | couldn't 
speak Spanish to my host mom. Even 
though we tried to communicate, there was 
this language block between us. My family, 
who is from Cambodia, also had a hard time 
with language barriers when they came to 
the U.S.” 

Help with even the smallest tasks— 
such as counting money, ordering food, and 
grocery shopping—can make a huge differ- 
ence in the lives of workers who are so far 
from home, the Oberlin students realize. 
But ensuring that each worker gains a thor- 
ough understanding of English is a chal- 
lenge. Homework, tests, and even class 
attendance takes a backseat to the workers’ 
irregular job schedules. “On a good day we 
may have 20 to 30 people show up,’ says 
instructor Edwin Avarca '08. “On a bad day 
we might have just one. People drop in 
when they can.” 

On the flip side, he said, are the workers 
who have steadily attended class for years, 
and who serve as powerful role models 
for the newcomers. Such varying circum- 
stances, says Katrina Forman ‘10, have led 
the student instructors to take a pragmatic 
approach in light of the immigrants’ every- 
day lives—teaching them the names of 
their body parts, for instance, in preparation 
for doctors’ visits. 

The teachers use similar pragmatism in 
deciding when, where, and how often to 
hold lessons. “It’s not like we decide that 
we're going to hold an English class and 
then advertise for it,’ Forman says. “We 
have a dialogue with the community and 
figure out what works best.” 

Formed in 1999, the Immigrant Worker 
Project offers legal assistance, leadership 
training, and organizing help intended to 
empower the workforce to start its own 
movement. Other [WP from 
Oberlin include juniors Vilma Uribe and 


interns 


Paia Dalke and sophomore Elizabeth 
Stoiaken. ATS 


WAY Vi 


egardless of lopsided political 
demographics on campus, Oberlin 
Democrats and Republicans are 
passionate about getting their voices 
heard. Juniors Andrew Watiker, a cam- 
pus Democrat, and Allison Lint, presi- 
dent of the Oberlin College Republi- 
cans, are perfect examples of the fervor. 

Both were involved in partisan and 
nonpartisan organizing to gear up for the 
November election. Much of Watiker’s 
energy went into a nonpartisan early 
voting campaign and voter registration 
called the Oberlin Voter Coalition. The 
group arranged for bus transportation to 
the Lorain County Board of Elections, 
with hopes of “making sure that as many 
students as possible get their votes count- 
ed this year. By voting early, students 
could [avoid] the five-hour lines that 
caused a lot of problems four years ago.” 

The OC Republicans, meanwhile, 
took a different approach to raising 
awareness, in part by using its Ronald 
Reagan Political Lectureship Series to 
host campus visits by such speakers as 
Newt Gingrich. “We've found that a con- 
servative speaker who brings together a 
couple of hundred students is one of the 
most effective ways [to speak] to students 
who are interested in hearing what we 
have to say,’ says Lint. The group also 
hosted debate-watching parties that 
were open to everyone. 

Lint and Watiker both experienced a 
change of political atmosphere when 
they came to Oberlin. Watiker, a native 
of Scarsdale, N.Y., describes his home- 
town as “a Democratic area where peo- 
ple are not that politically involved. 
One thing that makes Oberlin unique is 
that you can encourage students to ride 
a bus for two hours to vote, and people 
get really excited to do it.” 

Lint, who hails from Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, describes her immediate family as 
“Reagan Republicans. Political enthu- 
siasm, or even awareness, shouldn't be 


in the 


taken for granted when you're 
minority,” she says. “OC Republicans 
have struggled in the past to thrive on 
such a liberally leaning campus, but 
were doing really well now. I just hope 
that our profile in the campus eye holds 
up long after the election whirlwind.” 


Do you think there is a healthy 
atmosphere for debate on Oberlin’s 
campus? 

Watiker: “Obviously there's a definite 
partisan advantage for one party over the 
other, but | think that people are gener- 
ally open to hearing the other side. At 
the Newt Gingrich convocation, for 
example, a lot of people came in with 
preconceived ideas, but they didn't 
come in unwilling to listen to him.” 
Lint: “The campus represents democra- 
tic, socialist, and liberal views quite well, 


and within that there is a great buzz of 


opinions, forums, talks, and outlets for 
political information to reach the cam- 
pus. We've got this great open environ- 
ment, and so many ridiculously intelli- 


gent students without the means of 


actually debating anything because the 
Republican side is so poorly supported.” 
—Joshua Spiro 09 


Gary Cohen '11 


9 
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A mixed-race cast brings new light to Arthur Millers Death of a Salesman 


By Yvonne Gay Fowler Photos by John Seyfried 


or five weeks in August and September, cast members of 


the Oberlin production of Death of a Salesman wore out 
the path to their rehearsal space in South Hall. There was 
much to do in little time, and expectations were high. 

In the mind of director Justin Emeka 94—who has long 
thought about the need for nontraditional casting in traditionally 
white roles—the central characters in Death of a Salesman are not 
white, but African American. “In our production, Willy Loman is 


a charismatic, African American traveling salesman who lives with 
his family in a multiethnic Brooklyn neighborhood,” Emeka says. 
“Next door to the Lomans lives Charley, a Jewish immigrant who 
fled Poland during the invasion of the Third Reich.” 

This wasn't the first time African American actors had taken 
on nontraditional roles, of course, but the question for some was 
whether or not the playwright’s intended message had been changed 
by it. “Oberlin’s production explored how the construct of racee— 
notions of whiteness and blackness—historically impact socio- 
economic mobility, as well as identity and self-worth in America,” 
said Emeka, a visiting professor of theater and African American 
studies, in an earlier interview. 

“I've always believed very strongly in the importance of expos- 
ing the audience to a multicultural understanding [of a play],” he 
adds. “But I did have to remind myself that there would be peo- 
ple who just wouldn't get it, or would even be offended, and that 
was Okay. I really felt, and still feel, there is a huge audience wait- 
ing to see productions like this, productions that incorporate the 
diverse cultural perspectives of the American experience into 
American classical theatre. The question for me is not, ‘Why should 
we? but rather, “Why wouldn't we?” 

It was the body of work by veteran stage and television actor 
Avery Brooks '70 that first inspired Emeka to imagine a nontradi- 
tional approach to Death of a Salesman. Brooks, known by television 
viewers as Captain Benjamin Sisko on Star Trek: Deep Space Nine 
and Hawk on Spenser: For Hire and A Man Called Hawk, had 
played lead roles in Shakespeare's The Oedipus Trilogy and Othello 
and performed with Emeka in a production of King Lear. When 
tapped by Emeka for the role of Willy Loman at Oberlin, Brooks 


accepted, even agreeing to several weeks of summer rehearsals. 


Among Brooks’ most notable Oberlin performances was his 
portrayal in 1997 of Paul Robeson, one of the first black men to 
play serious roles in white American theater. At the time, Brooks 
talked with OAM about cultural stereotypes he had encountered 
in Hollywood that were threatening to dilute his characters. Today, 
he says, we need a more elevated conversation about culture as 
it relates to acting and beyond. 

“As we look at expression in this part of the world, we often 
deal with the superficial; it’s not art, it’s black art. It’s not music, 
it's black music. We color it,” says Brooks, who teaches theatre at 
the Mason Gross School of the Arts at Rutgers. “That's a part 
of who we are in society. This play is about the convergence of 
culture. Culture is everything—what you say, what you eat, how 
you speak, how you dress, and how you perceive economics 
and make decisions. When one views this play in that way, it 
becomes much richer.” 

To open the door for discussion of the play, Emeka and cast- 
members held a panel discussion titled “Arthur Miller’s Cross- 
Cultural Exchanges.” 

Days before Death of a Salesman took to the stage for ticket 
holders, Emeka invited high school students and teachers from near- 
by school districts to watch the performance and talk with the cast. 
Later, Emeka received a letter that nearly brought him to tears. 

“I just wanted to tell you what an overwhelming experience this 
performance was for me and my students,” wrote Teresa Jenkins, 
an English teacher at Lake Ridge Academy. “I had read that Miller's 
original line for Willy was, ‘They laugh at me, Linda. They call me 
shrimp. When Avery Brooks said the line as, ‘they call me mon- 
key, I audibly gasped. While the production made me realize 
how much higher the stakes were for this family, it reminded 
[me] also of how universal the stakes are for all of us. 

“When I went home that night, | called my son, who is a 
Skidmore theater major in New York. We talked for over an hour 
about the production, and yes, about my pride in him. The Oberlin 
performance was nothing short of remarkable.” 


For much more, including photos, director's notes, and blogs written 


by castmates. visit http://salesman.oberlinevents.ore. 
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OAM: Why cast Avery Brooks as Willy Loman? 


Emeka: Avery and [| were introduced in 1996 by Oberlin’s 


late, great Calvin Hernton. From very early on, | imagined Avery 
as Willy Loman, heard his voice, saw his gestures, and imag- 
ined his sensibility in shaping the character. It wasn't so much 
about his acting, but rather all of what he knew of the char- 
acter. Avery is an extraordinary man, full of complexity and 
with a personality large enough to encompass all of what 
Arthur Miller had intended for Willy Loman, and all of what 


| had intended. 


OAM: What was your biggest challenge? 

Emeka: Besides directing and acting, it was balancing my 
vision of the play with Arthur Miller's. It was important that 
neither vision overshadow the other, but that they constantly 
serve each other and work together as equals to reveal this 
extraordinary story. In my head, the story was always clear, but 
at some moments, | wondered if I was going too far, or not 


going far enough to provide clarity for the audience. 


OAM: What new vantage point did an African American 
ensemble bring to this American classic? 


srooks: It’s about culture. And in this case, we were talking 


Far left: Joining Brooks on stage is actress Petronia Paley, playing the 


role of Linda Loman. From left, clockwise: Justin Emeka '94 as Biff 
Johnson ‘07 as Happy Loman; Josh Sobel '09 as 
Bernard; and Raphael Sacks ‘09 as Howard. 


Loman and Darr) le 


about American culture, of which African people are very 
much a part. So it's not a stretch. It’s not odd. It’s not new. It 
is refreshing. Some people, of course, will say that we're 


changing what Miller wrote. Well, we're not changing what 


Miller wrote. When you talk about salesmen, you talk about 
black history. The fact that we have CEOs and heads of cor- 
porations is a result of the black people who pioneered sales 
and made the corporations include them and who included 
the black community among their markets. How can 
[blacks playing nontraditional roles] be a new idea? This is not 
a new attempt to be clever or cute. This is a wonderful work. 
Great work is great work. It has no time, and it has no owner- 
ship. 

OAM: As an actor, is it difficult to get people to understand your 
vision: 

Brooks: I'm not trying to force anybody to do anything. I’m an 
actor because I've chosen to use what I’ve been given—my 
mind and most importantly my heart. | care about the world. 
[I’ve been given| a history, not just within my particular line- 
age, but a history of struggle, which is the sign of life. I’m 
doing this to be part of the equation of life saving and life giv 


ing. That's what all of this is about. 


A World of Green 


By Tim Tibbitts and Kelly Viancourt 


is reen, Greener, Greenest” read the 

headline of a New York Times 

story in July that described the 
attention-grabbing ways that college cam- 
puses across the country are racing to 
become the greenest of them all. Many are 
buying clean power and setting dates for 
achieving carbon neutrality; others are 
hiring campus sustainability coordinators, 
planting more trees, and swapping plastics 
for china in their dining halls. 

Good steps? Yes. Effective? Maybe. 
As the Times points out, some campuses 
are taking easy steps to win the green label 
rather than doing the kind of unglamorous 
work—replacing heating systems, for 
example—that would actually reduce their 
emissions of carbon dioxide. 

So what about Oberlin? The College 
continues its enviable reputation as one of 
the nation’s greenest campuses, but are its 
actions truly meaningful? 

Yes, says President Marvin Krislov. “For 
many people in the College and town, sus- 
tainability and thinking about the future of 
our planet are critical—and probably the 
central calling of our time.” 

Within the realm of higher education, 
the words “Oberlin” and “environment” are 
nearly synonymous. The Sierra Club last 
year published a top-10 list of the “coolest” 


(most ecologic ally minded) schools: Oberlin 


At Oberlin, “sustainability” is more than just a buzzword. On campus 


and in town, students, professors, residents, and businesses are setting 


and inspiring new benchmarks for environmental responsibility 


topped the list. In August, Newsweek's 2009 


Kaplan College Guide issued a similar 


list, while Plenty magazine named Oberlin 


the college with the “greenest conscience.” 


And just last month, Oberlin was one of 


15 schools nationwide to achieve the high- 
est grade of A- on the 2009 College 
Sustainability Report Card released by the 
Sustainable Endowments Institute. 


berlin’s foray into the environmental 

limelight began in 1998 with con- 
struction of the $7 million Adam Joseph 
Lewis Center for Environmental Studies. 
Its use of green materials, eco-efficient 
building design, solar energy systems, and 
geothermal heating and cooling methods 
became a prototype for green buildings 
nationwide. 

But the building had a parallel pur- 
pose—that of serving as a living laboratory 
for students. Professors in the Environ- 
mental Studies Program, notably David 
Orr and John Petersen, were eager to 
incorporate the Lewis Center's technolo- 
gies into their coursework and research. 
Quick to emerge from student-faculty 


teams were genuine, usable products and 


techniques—an energy monitoring § sys- 
tem, for example—that have been adopted 
across the campus and beyond. 

On an institutional level, however, 
Oberlin had its critics. The Lewis Center 
had set the bar high, and some campus 
environmentalists believed that the les- 
sons embodied in it were not being fully 
embraced throughout the institution. 
Subsequent new buildings on campus— 
notably the Science Center and the Village 
Housing residential complex—did_ not 
have the fundraising dollars nor budgets 
to support the same degree of green. 
Moreover, other U.S. campuses 


many 
actually inspired by the Lewis Center 


were moving ahead with their own sus- 
tainability plans. Said one professor, 
“Oberlin needs to lead the way, not point 
the way.” 

Fortunately, Oberlin’s Board of Trustees 
was listening. In 2004, the board stated 
publicly that Oberlin must be a responsi- 
ble steward of the environment and com- 
mitted the College to a comprehensive 
environmental policy. 

Oberlin 


November 2006, becoming the first of its 


affirmed its promise in 
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? ea es to sign the American College 
and University Presidents Climate Com- 
_ mitment. The agreement pledges institu- 
tions to develop a carbon budget and a 
plan for achieving carbon neutrality. More 
than 570 colleges have since signed on. 
Momentum on campus spread quickly. 
Oberlin hired its sustainability coordinator 
in 2007, 
purchasing policies, 


boosted its green building and 
and added a second 
solar array to the Lewis Center complex. A 
firm was hired to explore ways of moving 
the campus toward climate neutrality, per- 
haps by renovating the central heating 
plant and by upgrading buildings. 

Equally important—and what sets 
Oberlin apart from other campuses—is a 
new alliance between the College and the 
city of Oberlin, one that aims to buy more 
green power; increase the energy efficien- 
cy of homes and businesses; and invest in 
green-collar jobs, green building develop- 
ments, and locally produced energy sources. 

“Oberlin, right now, has the opportuni- 
ty to take the lead toward achieving a 
says Oberlin City 


“This new 


sustainable economy,” 
Council President David Sonner. 
economy will arise from what President 
Krislov has dubbed 


Alliance’ 


‘The Sustainability 


which is designed to benefit 
the business, industrial, and educational 


sectors of this community.” 


On campus, as the following package of 


stories illustrates, sustainability is more 
than just a buzzword. For students, actions 
go beyond the low-hanging fruit of short- 
ening their showers, turning off lights, or 


recycling their soda cans. 


They are the newest feature of 


The Color of Energy ; 
i 3 a.m. in Talcott Hall. Lights ar 

turned off, laptops are “sleeping,” ar 
shower stalls are dark and empty. In 


lobby of Talcott, mounted to a wall near a | 
ber Alex Totoiu ‘10. 


bulletin board, a large glass orb glows with 
All is well. 


Four hours earlier—when a party in the 


a soft yellow light. 


hall meant that TVs, lamps, stereos, and 
kitchenette microwaves were working in 
overdrive—that same glass orb, which had 
glowed yellow for much of the day, shifted 
suddenly to red. Why the change? Because 
the energy use in Talcott had hit a prede- 
termined threshold—twice the normal 
level for 11 p.m on a Thursday. 

The glowing orbs, which were mounted 
in the lobbies of six dorms last spring, glow 
green when a dorm’s energy use is half its 
normal rate, yellow when energy use is 
normal, and red when energy use doubles. 
Oberlin’s 
Campus Resource Monitoring System, which 
continuously measures and displays real- 
time electricity use in student housing. 

“At a minimum, we hope the orbs will 
help people be more aware of their energy 
use,” says energy orb developer Adam Hull 
they'll 


still occasionally remember that energy is 


“By making that connection, 


a resource that we're using all the time.” 
Hull, a 3-2 engineering major, was among 
a team of students who adapted the orbs 
from a commercial product first developed 
to display real-time stock market informa- 
tion. Associate Professor of Environmental 
Studies John Petersen and the students 


modified the orbs to include a wireless 


Orb developers Alex Totoiu '10, John Petersen ‘88, and Adam Hull ‘10 


Kevin Reeves 


ver that translates electricity con- 
iption into colors within one minute of 
collection. 


y, it only takes a few seconds to see 
your dorm is doing,” says team mem- 


“Once you understand the 


These days, the practice of monitoring 
energy is inherent in Oberlin’s culture. For 
the past three years, a student-developed 
Campus Resource Monitoring web site has 
allowed students to track and compare 
their dorms’ consumption trends. The site 
also displays the environmental and eco- 
nomic costs of electricity in meaningful 
ways, such as the rate of greenhouse gas 
emitted, gallons of gas used, and dollars 
spent. An $812,000 grant received from the 
Great Lakes Protection Fund this fall will 
allow the College and several collaborators 
to expand and transform the system into a 
pilot program for Oberlin city residents and 
regional small businesses. 

Petersen says the system—and the orbs 
in particular—are powerful tools for help- 
ing people reduce their energy use. “The 
fundamental goal of the feedback technol- 
ogy being developed here is to change peo- 
ple’s ways of thinking and acting,” he says. 
“This is different from technologies such as 
solar panels and hybrid cars that allow peo- 
ple to reduce their environmental impact 
without changing their behaviors. Ultimate- 
ly, we need both types of technological 


approaches to bring about needed change.” 


Let There be Light Bulbs 
Q What do you get when you com- 
~ bine 10,000 donated compact fluo- 
rescent light bulbs with a team of dedicat- 
ed student leaders? 
The Light Bulb Brigade 
The generosity of an anonymous donor 
last spring allowed students to tackle the 
challenge of replacing 10,000 incandescent 
light bulbs with free, energy-saving com- 
pact fluorescents. The Light Bulb Brigade, 
which encouraged everyone on campus and 
in town to swap up to 20 bulbs each, built 
upon a campus effort in 2007 led by Andrew 
)7 and Morgan Pitts '07 


The 2008 coordinator, Kristina Braziunas 


de Coriolis ‘( 


‘08, worked with faculty advisor John 
Petersen to expand the brigade citywide. 
Allin all, students collected three crates of 
incandescent bulbs—9,500 in total—now 


on display in the Lewis Center. An exchange 


Dale Preston '83 


Kristina Braziunas ‘08 


of 10,000 bulbs, says Braziunas, equals a 
savings of about 6,500 tons of carbon diox- 
ide over the life of the bulbs. 

“It was very gratifying to see beyond my 
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One Cool Campus: Oberlin’s Sustainability Portfolio 


Sun Power: Where is the largest solar elec- 
tric array in the state of Ohio? Oberlin 
College. The photovoltaic (PV) roof of the 
Lewis Center, when combined with the 
solar parking pavilion behind it (below), 
has a rated output of about 159 kW, which 
annually produces more electricity than 
the center consumes. The excess is sold 
back to the local power company. 


Green from the Ground Up: Oberlin’s 
Green Building Policy ensures that all new 


the most important ways of pursuing an 
environmentally conscious future. 


It Pays to be Green 

sing energy more efficiently benefits 
U>" just the environment—but also 
one’s pocketbook. The upfront investment, 
however, can be substantial. 

At Oberlin, students soon will be lend- 
ing money to fund energy-efficiency proj- 
ects on campus that demonstrate a tangi- 
ble cost savings—replacing a leaky show- 
erhead, for example. Money saved by the 
upgrades helps repay the loan. 

Money for the loans is housed and invest- 
ed in a new Green EDGE Fund (EDGE 
meaning Ecological Design and General 
Efficiency), created last year with startup 
money by the College and through a new 
$20-per-student optional green activity 


construction and major renovations achieve 
a Leadership in Energy and Environmen- 
tal Design (LEED) rating of silver or better. 
LEED is the nationally accepted bench- 
mark for the design, construction, and 
operation of buildings that minimize ener- 
gy use and maximize environmental bene- 
fits. The Phyllis Litoff Building will go a 
step further, aiming to become the first 
LEED gold music facility in the world. 
(See top right.) On a smaller green-design 
scale, Oberlin replaced the leaking, stone- 
paved roof of Harkness Hall with a vegetat- 
ed roof last fall. The benefits? Lower cool- 
ing costs, better storm water retention, and 
a longer life span. 


Clean Energy: A green-energy purchasing 
agreement with the city of Oberlin’s local 
utility company simultaneously reduces the 
College's carbon dioxide emissions by about 
2() percent and generates a “sustainable 
energy reserve fund” for city-wide projects. 
So far, funds have been used to study the 
feasibility of local wind power, help sup- 
port the local alternative-fuels center, and 
provide startup funding for a locally based 
carbon offset program to make low-income 


homes in Oberlin more energy efficient. 


fee. The Edge Fund's aim is to finance 
innovative projects that demonstrate envi- 
ronmental and economic benefits, while 
simultaneously educating and empower- 
ing students. 

Senior economics major Lucas Brown 
helped spearhead the project last year, helped 
along by professors and administrators. “One 
of the most important outcomes was the 
development of a rubric for evaluating loan 
requests,” he says. “Any student, professor, 
or staff member can propose a project for 
funding, but there must be a provable 
financial payback.” 

Nathan Engstrom, Oberlin’s sustain- 
ability coordinator, says he’s excited about 
a fund that “puts students in the driver's 
seat. Most of our previous accomplishments 
have been products,” he says. “This one is 


a process. 


Buying Power: A Green Purchasing Policy 
at Oberlin is in place to guide all buying 
decisions on campus, from encouraging the 


use of Energy Star-rated appliances and 
Green Seal certified floor cleaners to recy- 
cled copy paper and Green Label carpet- 
ing. Publications like OAM are printed 
locally at plants that are certified by the 
Forest Stewardship Council. 


Putting Water to Work: Oberlin’s Living 
Machine (above), housed in the Lewis 
Center, treats and recycles wastewater via 
an ecologically engineered system that 
combines conventional wastewater tech- 
nology with the purification processes 
found in wetlands. The system is designed 
to remove organic wastes, nutrients, and 
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A Cool Home for Oberlin Jazz 


The Phyllis Litoff Building—Oberlin’s future home for jazz studies—is striving to 
reach an environmental milestone: becoming the first music facility in the world 
to achieve a LEED gold rating. Local and recycled materials, carpets and paints 
that do not produce off-gases, occupancy sensors that monitor ventilation demands, 
and a closed-loop geothermal heating and cooling system are being incorporated 
into the building's design. The exterior, meanwhile, will be constructed of alu- 
minum composite panels, ipé wood siding (ipé is a Brazilian hardwood that is har- 
vested from naturally sustainable forests), and glazed curtain wall systems made 
of acoustically rated glass and fritted patterns to reduce solar heat gain. 


pathogens, so that water can be reused in 
the building's toilets and landscaping. Also 
a research laboratory, the Living Machine 
is operated by students and is a focus of 


classroom learning. 


Green Eats: Dining halls at Oberlin do more 
than feed students. Through progressive 
procurement policies, including a Farm-to- 
Fork program, sustainable seafood princi- 
ples, socially aligned coffee choices, and 
cage-free eggs, Oberlin and the Bon Appétit 
Management Company offer nutritious 
meals that invest in nearby farms, dairies, 
ranches, and aquaculture operations. Nearly 
40 percent of the food served in dining 
halls and co-ops is grown locally. And when 
mealtime is over, food scraps are compost- 
ed and leftover cooking oil is recycled into 
alternative fuels. 


Pedal Power: Oberlin is still incredibly 
bike-friendly. Most students and Oberlin 
residents own bikes. Those who don't can 
inexpensively rent bikes by the semester 
from the Bike Co-op, a student-run bicy- 
cle repair, rental, and education center. In 
addition, the Student Union loans bikes at 
no cost to students, faculty, and visitors 
who want short-term access for exercise or 


transportation. 
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Sharing the Driver’s Seat: When four 
wheels are a must, students can turn to 
CityWheels, a car-sharing program that 
offers hourly or daily access to fuel-effi- 
cient vehicles. Oberlin became the first 
site in Ohio in 2006 to launch a car-shar- 
ing program, due largely to nudging by stu- 
dent members of Oberlin’s Environmental 
Policy Implementation Group. Open to 
students, academic departments, and town 
residents, the program reduces the need 
for privately owned vehicles. 


What’s Mine is Yours: Need a desk lamp, 
a window fan, or even a new pair of jeans? 
Hit the “Big Swap,” a free, end-of-semes- 
ter item-exchange that puts unneeded 
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clothing and dorm room supplies back into 
circulation. Anything left over is delivered 
to the campus “Free Store” or donated to 
local charities. 


Party Responsibly: Oberlin’s four-day, 52- 
event Commencement/Reunion Weekend 
first went green in 2007. Meals featured 
locally grown foods served on plates made 
of “bioware.” Hundreds of travelers pur- 
chased carbon emissions offsets, and grad- 
uating seniors signed a pledge promising 
to live their lives sustainably. In 2008, the 
weekend went carbon-neutral with a 
donation of carbon offsets by Bon Appétit. 
Events included a sustainability panel dis- 
cussion, a composting demonstration, and 
several tree- and flower-planting projects. 
Travelers could rideshare their way into 
Oberlin, and hybrid vehicles were on hand 
for local transportation needs. 


May the Best Dorm Win: Oberlin’s annual 
Dorm Energy Competition, in which stu- 
dents compete to lower their dorm’s ener- 
oy use for two weeks, expanded last April 
to include a campus-wide Ecolympics. 
Events included the Light Bulb Brigade, 
an eco-volunteer day, and a contest to see 
which dorm’s trash cans had the lowest 


percentage of recyclable products. 


Courtesy of Westlake, Reed, Leskosky 
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(lop) SEED House resident Nora Sharp (09 
explains the hardware for the home's resource 
monitoring system, while Lucas Brown 
(middle) demonstrates the “Kill-a-Watt,” an 
inexpensive device that measures the elec- 
tricity use of appliances. “We use it to guess 
how much energy we use and to find the 
energy hogs in our house,” he says. (Bottom) 
Brown demonstrates how bathroom sink 
water is reused to flush the toilet. 


SEEDs of Sustainable Living 


berlin senior Amanda Medress comes home each day to a most unusual house. 

Outside, giant tanks are collecting rainwater, while inside, a bin of worms breaks 
down food scraps in the kitchen. Retrofitted with energy-conscious materials in 2007, 
this 130-year-old duplex on East Lorain Street serves as Oberlin’s first residential theme 
house devoted to sustainable living. The Student Experiment in Ecological Design, or 
SEED House, reflects its residents’ values, allowing them to make a difference just by 
how they live. 

SEED House was brought into being two years ago by then-sophomores Lucas 
Brown, Kathleen Keating, and Medress, who put to work their academic lessons in envi- 
ronmental studies, economics, and politics. The students envisioned a carbon-neutral 
house with two goals: to serve as a community education center for sustainable retro- 
fits and as a prototype for green student housing on campus. 

“What makes SEED House unique is that its theme is academically connected to the 
College,” says Director of Residential Education Molly Tyson. “Students aren't just liv- 
ing in the house; they're connecting their living experience to academic pursuits.” 

SEED House residents—eight in all—have adopted a number of communal habits: 
keeping shower times to a minimum, limiting toilet flushes, and reusing “gray” sink water 
to flush toilets. The students opt for sweaters instead of cranking up the heat in the win- 
ter, and study together in a common room to avoid burning lights all over the house. 


In 2007, after petitioning the College for renovation funds, the student founders moved 
the project to Professor David Orr's ecological design class. There, students debated the 
best ways to refurbish and upgrade the 3,000-square-foot duplex, which was built in the 
1870s with wood siding and no insulation. The class studied water and energy use, insu- 
lation, heating and cooling, and financing. 

Taking student recommendations into consideration, the College helped with struc- 
tural fixes and energy saving installations, such as water-saving faucets and ceiling fans. 
A resource monitoring system was installed that tracks and displays water and gas use 
and displays the electricity consumption in each student's room. So far, the actions are 
working. Brown says the house uses just half the energy of a home with eight people, 
based on the national average. 

Through incremental retrofits, the house eventually aims for carbon neutrality. “The 
models implemented in SEED House will help to inform future sustainability projects, 
not only in campus housing, but in academic spaces as well,” says Associate Director of 
Facilities Keith Watkins. 

But perhaps the most powerful outreach is the informal variety. When friends visit SEED 
House, they see that we're in a happy and healthy environment,” savs Medress. “Reducing 


our carbon footprint hasn't meant deprivation. Rather, it’s been an enriching experience. 


For a video link to SEED House, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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ew college graduates have much to learn about budgeting. 
Many are financially on their own for the first time. Rent, 


groceries, taxes, and student loans need to be balanced 
against income. But today’s college graduates must also concern 
themselves with a new category of budgeting—one relating to car- 
bon. They are the first graduates to confront a truly worldwide 
environmental challenge, that of balancing the carbon budget to 
ameliorate the negative consequences of climate change. 

Colleges and universities, therefore, are obligated to teach stu- 
dents how to accomplish such a daunting task. Many of the les- 
sons can take place in the classroom. Others are embodied in the 
management and development of a campus itself—the mainte- 
nance of grounds, the heating and cooling of dorms and class- 
rooms, the construction of new buildings, and the provisioning of 
food and transportation. 

On our campuses and in our economy, each bite we eat, each item 
we discard, each e-mail we send, and each dollar we spend entails 
the conversion of fossil fuel to carbon dioxide. Our ever-growing 
use of fossil fuels has caused a sharp increase in atmospheric carbon 
dioxide, and the result is a carbon budget tipping farther out of 
balance each day. Achieving carbon neutrality is a necessity, one 
that requires transitioning our economy and mindset from a society 
dependent upon fossil fuel to one powered by renewable energy. 

In 2006, former World Bank Chief Economist Nicholas Stern 
concluded that climate change is the number-one threat to our 
global economy. Already visible are economic losses stemming 
from increased storms, droughts, heat waves, disease, human dis- 
placements, and loss of agricultural productivity. Stern estimates 
that each metric ton of carbon dioxide emitted causes at least $85 
in economic damage. The good news is the current costs of reduc- 
ing emissions are placed at less than $25 per ton. 

The United States will almost certainly be compelled to join 
other industrial nations in limiting its carbon dioxide emissions. 
Methods may include enacting a carbon tax, which exacts a 
charge on each unit of greenhouse gas emitted, as well as cap and 
trade policies that limit overall emissions but allow businesses to 
trade emissions allowances so as to minimize economic disrup- 
tion. Institutions like the Chicago Climate Exchange, the carbon 
equivalent of the stock market, illustrate the potential for inte- 
grating carbon accounting with 21st-century market economics. 

But regulating carbon emissions is more than an environmen- 
tal or economic issue—it’s an ethical one as well. There has never 
been a clearer example of ecological injustice than our industrial 
carbon economy. Although China has overtaken the U.S. as the 
world’s top emitter of carbon dioxide, Americans release many 
more metric tons of carbon dioxide per person than the Chinese. 
Meanwhile, all credible forecasts predict that the consequences 


of climate change will be disproportionately borne by the poorest 


countries—those least responsible for their emissions and the 
least equipped to cope with the challenges. 
There is good news. Carbon is the ultimate universal curren- 


cy; it unites every person, village, organization, and country on 
earth. The things we do on a local scale to reduce our carbon 
expenditures—commuting by bicycle, eating locally grown foods, 
conserving electricity and water 


help us to reconnect with 
human and ecological communities. On a global scale, balancing 
the carbon budget requires an unprecedented degree of coopera- 
tion among regions and nations. 

The quest to balance carbon emissions might also be an antidote 
to the consumption and waste so prevalent in our country. Most of 
us don't know the origin or consequences of the food we consume, 
the products we use, or the waste we create. Transitioning away 
from a culture of consumption is just as important to balancing the 
carbon budget as conserving energy and using renewable sources. 

Institutions of higher education are poised to play a leading 
role in developing and executing climate neutral policy. College 
campuses are particularly important because they act as laborato- 
ries for exploring and developing the knowledge, culture, policies, 
technologies, and behaviors necessary to achieve carbon neutral- 
ity. Oberlin, like an increasing number of its peer institutions, has 
adopted a comprehensive environmental policy, addressing things 
like energy use, purchasing, building construction and manage- 
ment, food, waste, grounds management, and education. 

Many colleges are beginning to recognize that an engaged 
campus community is imperative to moving toward a balanced 
carbon budget. In 2006, Oberlin was the first of its peer institu- 
tions to sign the American College and University President's 
Climate Commitment. By September 2008, the presidents of 574 
schools had signed the pledge. Each agrees to develop a budget 
accounting for all carbon-emissions-associated campus opera- 
tions, as well as a long-term plan for achieving carbon neutrality. 

Institutions across the country are also expanding course offer- 
ings in climate change policy and science. At Oberlin, coursework 
goes a step further. In “campus sustainability” classes, students 
and faculty members actually work with the administration to 
analyze, explore, and develop strategies to reduce heat-trapping 
emissions in our own backyard. 

The fact is, climate change will touch the lives of all of today’s 
students, regardless of their chosen careers. The creativity and 
critical-thinking skills that students develop from an arts and human- 
ities curriculum may help them grapple with the meaning of our 
rapidly changing climate. Literature, religion, sculpture, photog- 


raphy, language—all provide perspectives from which to under- 
stand the relationship between humans and their environments. 

A key goal of a liberal-arts education in this century must be to 
equip students with a diverse set of intellectual tools and learning 
experiences needed to ensure the future health of our planet. With 
the help of supportive institutions and faculty members, new col- 
lege graduates will have the chance to construct a world and cul- 
ture vastly improved from the one they've inherited. 


John Petersen '88 directs the Environmental Studies Program at Oberlin. 
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Greenskeep@ 


t’s a beautiful fall day in Oberlin, yet David 
Orr spots a scene that rankles him: a 


tractor that is spraying pesticide and 
veering awfully close to the Environmental 
Studies Center's Living Machine. 

“Damn it,” says Orr before marching 
across the lawn to confront the driver. 
Some might expect this nationally known 
professor and activist to take an imperious 
tone or to-raise his voice. Not David Orr. 
When the sound of the tractor dies down, 
he greets the driver by name and with a 
friendly smile. He asks why pesticide is 
being sprayed and reminds his colleague not 
to spray too close to the Living Machine— 
the Lewis Center's highly sensitive, on-site 
wastewater treatment facility. Walking 
back to the building, Orr stops Nathan 
Engstrom, Oberlin’s sustainability coordi- 
nator, and suggests they get a message to 
the president on the issue of spraying. 

For David Orr, Oberlin’s Paul Sears 
Distinguished Professor of Environmental 
Studies and Politics and President Marvin 
Krislov's new special assistant for sustain- 
ability, environmental protection is not 
simply an academic matter. It’s a matter of 
personal passion, and Orr is doing every- 
thing he can to see that his own backyard 
is held to the highest standard. 


When he talks about the environ- 
ment—global climate change in partic- 


ular—the urgency in Orr's voice is palpa- 
ble. “We have already ensured that future 
generations will inherit a world that is not 
as nice as ours,” he says. “It will be hotter, 


drier, and more capricious. We've already 
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set for ourselves certain consequences, cer- 
tain outcomes for which we are not pre- 
pared, for example, the drying of the south- 
western United States and hurricanes in 
Miami and New Orleans. We've been 
incredibly wooden-headed in dealing with 
it. But if we act quickly, we can possibly 
avoid the worst that’s been predicted.” 
Bringing a missionary’s zeal to his increas- 
ing number of speaking engagements, Orr 
is not afraid to invoke religious language to 
reiterate his message, as he did recently 
during a panel discussion on climate 
change. Asked by a member of the audi- 
ence about “clean” coal as an alternative 
fuel, Orr smiled broadly and said, “Joe, we're 
old friends, we go to the same church, and 
I'm telling you, God buried coal deep in the 
earth for a reason.” His tone was jocular, 
and all assembled laughed. But through 
the humor everyone knew David Orr was 
dead serious. Having studied climate change 
for decades, Orr knows better than most 


how high the stakes really are. 


rr came to Oberlin in 1990 as the 


College's first full-time professor of 


environmental studies. He quickly rose to 
superstar status, raising funds and spear- 
heading the $7.2 million Adam Joseph 
Lewis Center for Environmental Studies 
a U.S. Department of Energy-defined 
“milestone building.” 


Orr is relaxed with students: many call 
him by his first name. His lecture style—a 
blend of erudite scholar and politician on 
the stump—is thoughtful and engaging. In 


class, students are expected to wrestle 
with the big issues, and Orr freely quotes 
sources ranging from environmental activ- 
ists Al Gore and Robert Kennedy Jr. to the 
Prophet Jeremiah. During one self-described 
“rant,” he stormed briefly in class about the 
current generation's apathy: “Your genera- 
tion is the least politically active generation 
of the last four,” he declared. “Yours is the 
most advertised-to generation ever. Youve 
been conditioned to avoid pain. If some- 
thing hurts, you take a pill. We should be 
outraged by the outrageous, and if we're 
not, we re in trouble.” 

His students don't feel chastised; here 
he’s preaching to the choir. 

As a teacher, Orr does more than sim- 
ply inform and inspire; for many students, 
working with him is transformative. “David 
is my hero, says Andy Barnett ‘08, one 
of many students for whom Orr arranged 
real-world opportunities to environmental 
problem-solve. Through Orr and his con- 
nections, Barnett worked on actor Brad 
Pitt's green housing project in New 
Orleans; studied a green community in 
London; and even drafted a chapter of an 
environmental action plan intended for 
the next U.S. 

“David is the most well-read, articulate, 
and convincing person | have ever heard 
speak on environmental issues,” says Barnett. 
“His humility and ability to talk with peo- 
ple with opposing views are among his 
strengths as an environmental leader.” 

For Orr, who earned a doctorate in polit- 
ical science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, much of his training came on the 
job. After teaching stints at Agnes Scott 
College and the University of North Car- 
olina, Orr—who played as a child in the 
hemlock forests along the Allegheny 
River—cofounded Meadowcreek, a 1,500- 
acre, nonprofit educational center in the 
Ozarks of northern Arkansas. There, stu- 
dents learned about sustainable living and 
construction methods, farming, and timber 
operations. The rule of thumb for Orr and 
his brother—‘if it happens on our acreage, 


president. 


its part of our curriculum’— informs his 
current approach to using Oberlin’s campus 
as an environmental studies classroom. 
Beyond Oberlin, Orr is an increasingly 
engaged figure on the national level. The 
author of six books and more than 150 
articles, he takes part in nearly 100 lec- 
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tures and panel discussions across the 
U.S. each year. In 2007 he made his big- 
screen debut in Leonardo DiCaprio’s cli- 
mate change documentary, The | 1th Hour; 
he was also among the film’s advisors. 
When someone who needs to hear his 


message—the next president of the United 
States, for example 


hasn't thought to 
invite Orr to the table, he creates the 
opportunity himself: the Presidential 
Climate Action Project, which Orr helped 
found, has already advised candidates 
Barack Obama and John McCain about 
global warming issues and will offer a 
comprehensive action plan this fall, Orr, 
who offered similar guidance to President 
Jimmy Carter decades ago, knows that his 
talking points aren't easy for the politicians 
to hear. “If we'd started making the nec- 
essary changes back then, we wouldn't be 
in the pickle were in now,’ he muses. 

In trying to raise awareness and stimu- 
late action to mitigate climate change, Orr 


wrestles with the best approach: how to 


As a teacher, Orr does 
more than simply inform 
and inspire; for many 
students, working with 
him is transformative. 


impart the urgency of global climate 
change without making it seem like an 
insurmountable problem. On the other 
hand, people who dismiss the clarion calls 
of environmentalists as “doom and gloom” 
are making a big mistake, says Orr. “If a 
doctor gives you a diagnosis based on sci- 
entific evidence, you don't say, ‘I don't 
want to hear that.’ If you want to get bet- 
ter, you ask, ‘Ok, what do we need to do?” 

The key, he says, is to find which com- 
bination of scientific realism and good 
salesmanship is most effective. Like many 
leaders, Orr has become conversant in 


couching his calls for action in positive, 
inviting terms, including touting the 
tremendous economic benefits of new 
approaches to energy and design. 

“There is a revolution building, and it’s 
building by leaps and bounds,” he says. 
“On the one side is all this bad news. On 
the other side, there's this incredibly excit- 
ing opportunity: how do we remake our 
presence in the world? Five hundred years 
from now, people will look back at the 
early 21st century and say, “Wow, it must 
have been so exciting to live at the time 
when people were just discovering their 
capacity to live sustainably.” | 

Sound pie in the sky? Not exactly. Orr 
is not exactly optimistic, but he is hopeful. 
The difference? “Optimism is blindly 
believing that things are going to turn out 
all right,” he says. “On the other hand, 
hope is a verb with its sleeves rolled up, an 
endeavor to change the odds.” 


Tim Tibbitts is a Cleveland area writer. 


A Town Reimagi ned By David W. Orr 


elative to Oberlin’s energy future, the city and College must 
solve four problems. The first is to create a practical 
vision of post-carbon prosperity. The second is to find 
ways to pay the costs of transitioning to solar power and radically 
improved energy efficiency. The third is to actually build an alter- 
native energy infrastructure in Oberlin. The fourth is to structure 
choices so that people have clear incentives to choose efficiency 
and renewable sources over inefficiency and fossil fuels. 

In 2007, with financial support from Adam Joseph Lewis, 

Oberlin College launched two studies to help clarify our energy 
options. In one, a Massachusetts energy firm examined smart 
ways by which the city of Oberlin could improve efficiency and 
switch to renewable energy—and thereby avoid joining in a risky, 
long-term commitment to a 1,000 megawatt coal plant. 
The second study, specifically about Oberlin College's energy 
use, examined options for eliminating our coal-fired plant and 
radically improving energy efficiency to levels that are now tech- 
nologically possible and economically profitable. Oberlin now has 
a factual basis on which to build a farsighted energy policy for 
both the city and the College. 

The College then commissioned a third study, one to explore 
the feasibility of developing a new “Green Arts Block’ on the east 
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side of Tappan Square. This could include a substantial upgrade 
of Hall Auditorium, new art and residential spaces, and possibly a 
new hotel—collectively setting a new benchmark for environ- 
mentally responsible development. 

What might Oberlin’s future look like a decade from now? 
Imagine picking up an Oberlin phone book or going online to find 
new, local companies offering energy services, efficiency 
upgrades, and solar installations. 

Imagine a local economy that includes 100 or more well-pay- 
ing, green-energy jobs filled by highly trained young people from 
Oberlin’s schools, the College, and the nearby vocational school. 
Imagine local businesses using a third of the energy they use now, 
with better lighting and better indoor comfort at a fraction of the 
cost, and with the savings forming the basis for expanded servic- 
es and higher profits. 

Imagine a city whose homes and businesses sprout photovoltaic 
(solar electric) systems on rooftops, installed and maintained by 
local entrepreneurs. Imagine Oberlin Municipal Power and Light 
emerging as a national leader in improving local efficiency, while 
actually lowering energy bills for residents. 

Imagine an uncongested but busy downtown served by a solar- 
electric trolley system. Imagine a new four-star, LEED platinum 
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hotel, conference center, restaurant, and perhaps culinary school 
as the keystone of a new carbon neutral, zero-discharge down- 
town arts district that offers performances in a black box theater 
and a jazz club featuring Conservatory students. 

Imagine a revitalized downtown bustling with residents, shop- 
pers, students, artists, and visitors who come to experience the 
buzz of the best small town in the United States—the first work- 
ing model of post-fossil fuel prosperity. 

Imagine stepping just outside Oberlin, where a dozen local 
farms, employing Oberlin teenagers in the summer, are flourishing 
by supplying Oberlin’s dining halls and local restaurants. Imagine 
a resilient town economy buffered from larger economic problems 
because it is supplied with local biofuels, electricity, and food. 


Imagine Oberlin leading the deployment of technologies just 
coming into the market, such as plug-in hybrid cars, solar electric 
systems, and advanced wastewater treatment systems. 

Imagine a town and College coming together to create the first 
model of post-carbon prosperity in the U.S. at a scale large 
enough to be nationally important, but small enough to be man- 
ageable and experimental. 

And imagine hundreds of Oberlin students—equipped with the 
skills, aptitudes, and imagination fostered in the remaking of a town 
and college—spreading that revolution across the U.S. and the world. 


David Orr is the Paul Sears Distinguished Professor of Environmental Stud- 


ies and Politics and President Krislov's special assistant for sustainability, 


Restoring Community 
through Soil 


By Brad Masi 93 
So" University may have an atom- 


ic particle accelerator, but Oberlin has 
one that’s much more green—a low-tech, 
garbage-powered device known as a top- 
soil accelerator. Also known as a “worm 
tractor, this nifty tool was designed to 
restore degraded soils at the George Jones 
Farm and Nature Preserve, located about 
1.5 miles east of campus. 

The worm tractor is the newest in a line 
of techniques aimed at restoring the farm’s 
topsoil. Lined with strawbales, the tractor 
includes layers of wood mulch, campus food 
waste, micro-brewery waste, coffee grounds, 
and leaves. Worms are added to the mix to 
speed the decomposition and produce a 
rich compost. The first worm tractor was 


installed by Oberlin students in a sustain- 


able agriculture practicum in 2007—just 
one example of the farm’s role as a learn- 
ing laboratory in sustainable food systems. 

The worm tractor complements the 
“chicken tractor” (below), a mobile chick- 
en coop used to build fertility on growing 
beds. The farm is also experimenting with 
“piggy plows,” which use pigs to clear out 
brush and exotic plants in preparation for 
forest restoration. All of these techniques 
fit into the work of the New Agrarian Center 
(NAC), a nonprofit organization formed in 
2003 to support the development of a sus- 
tainable regional food system in Northeast 
Ohio. In a region dominated by energy- 
intensive, industrial-style agriculture, the 


Jones Farm offers a return to older prac- 


tices while also embracing forward-looking 
innovations such as strawbale construction, 
solar energy, and biodiesel processing. 
The NAC named the 70-acre farm in the 
memory of George Jones, a revered Oberlin 
botany professor whose passion for teach- 
ing, natural history, and organic gardening 
inspired generations of students. Today, 
the farm supports a thriving community- 
supported agricultural enterprise managed 
by Aaron Englander 06, Ben Jaffe, and a 
host of Oberlin students, interns, and vol- 
unteers. Getting the farm to its current 
level of production required the collabora- 
tion of an entire community—plants, ani- 
mals, and humans. Manure from a nearby 
horse farm, composted leftovers from 
College co-ops, truckloads of leaf mulch 
from the city, cover crops, and the slow 


scratching of chickens all helped to restore 


the farm’s topsoil, which for years had 
been abused by heavy tractors, chemical 
fertilizers, and sheet erosion. 


he same collaborative process that 

restores topsoil can also revitalize a 
community. Like the barren fields that 
once dominated the Jones Farm, many 
Cleveland neighborhoods lack access to 
the foods needed to support a healthy diet. 
Working with 15 community and state 
partners, the NAC helped develop City 
Fresh, a social enterprise that trains urban 
residents to offer local foods in so-called 
“food desert” neighborhoods that lack full- 
service grocers. 

City Fresh supplies more than 800 
urban families with local food through 
small markets that combine nutrition edu- 
cation and local food distribution. The 
Jones Farm became one of the first such 
suppliers in 2005. Oberlin students worked 
intensively to establish the first City Fresh 
center in a neighborhood with a 35 per- 
cent poverty rate. The Jones Farm has also 
hosted several urban market-garden train- 
ing workshops that teach techniques such 
as small-scale composting, raised-bed gar- 
dening, and organic growing. 

Oberlin College, Case Western Reserve 
University, and Bon Appétite (the food 
service vendor for both schools) pooled 
resources recently to purchase a diesel box 
truck to make food deliveries to about 18 
neighborhoods in Cleveland and Lorain 
County. Sam Merrett '04, who established 


Full Circle Fuels as a vegetable-oil service 
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station in Oberlin, converted the truck's 
engine to burn waste oil collected from 
dining halls and area restaurants. 

The NAC has also invested more than 
$23,000 to launch 11 market gardens in 
Cleveland and Oberlin. Three were built 
atop blacktop, using asphalt gardening tech- 
niques. Most recently, the NAC cofound- 
ed the Cleveland/Cuyahoga County Food 


Policy Council to develop a new vision for 


regional agriculture, which includes urban 
farming. The council recently hosted 
Cuyahoga County Treasurer James Rokakis 
7, who views urban agriculture as one 
innovative way of dealing with the foreclo- 
sure crisis that has left more than 17,000 
vacant lots in the city of Cleveland. 

This work is opening up exciting new 
avenues for Oberlin College to connect its 
rich history of social and environmental 
activism with broader regional issues. ‘The 
restoration of communities and natural 
ecosystems is a parallel process, one that 
begins with a shovelful of compost and 
grows in time with the help of many hands. 


Brad Masi directs the New Agrarian Center at the 


George Jones Farm. He is chronicling these efforts 


in a documentary, Uprooted. Learn more at 


www.gotthenac.org. 


Brad Masi 


Oberlin students and urban gardeners install an organic asphalt garden behind Full 
Circle Fuels, Oberlin’ alternative-fuels station. 


Grads Gone Green 


All stories by Manda Aufochs Gillespie ’97 (unless otherwise noted) 


o move to a post-carbon world, says David Orr—a place where we no longer 

borrow from the health and prosperity of our future—work needs to happen 

on many fronts. “The task of today’s leadership is to bring us to our senses,” 

he says. “We have already committed to a future that has a lot of disaster in it. But 
we have not yet committed to catastrophe, the point where it is all over.” 

There is hope, he says, but not in the numbers. The hope is in the people—change 


agents committed to rethinking a world that is deeply influenced and affected by cli- 
mate change. Around the country, Oberlin alumni are leading that charge, learning 
to balance conservation with radical change, consensus with a need for action, and 
knowledge with optimism. Their work is truly the hope of future generations. 


The Greening of Chicago 
By Yvonne Gay Fowler 


ate last summer, Sadhu Aufochs 
Johnston '98 invited me to take a 
walk on a roof. 

On it, tall grasses and plush low plants 
edged a short, winding path made of stone. 
In the distance, bees darted around stacked 
wooden boxes that were fashioned into 
hives. Butterflies and dragonflies danced 
above raised wildflower beds. The space 
was calm, and Johnston relished it. He 
could have stayed all day, but he was late 
for his next appointment, a |'V appearance 
on a gardening show being filmed atop the 
Chicago Cultural Center. 


Today, more than a year later, Johnston 


is still walking on Chicago's green rooftops. 


There are more of them now—proof that 


his ultimate goal is within reach: “to help 
Mayor Richard Daley make Chicago the 
greenest city in the nation.” 

Johnston and Daley first crossed paths 
five years ago in Cleveland. As founder 
and executive director of the Cleveland 
Green Building Coalition, Johnston took 
Daley, a longtime proponent of green ini- 
tiatives, on a tour of Cleveland's first green 
commercial building. It was a former bank, 
nearly 100 years old, that had been retro- 
fitted with energy-efficient lighting, solar 
panels, geothermal heating and cooling, 
and a green roof. 

Daley was so impressed that a month 


later he offered Johnston a job as his assis 
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Chicago Chief Environmental Officer Sadhu Johnston '98 takes a walk atop city hall. 


tant for green initiatives. Today Johnson is 
Chicago's chief environmental officer, the 
first position of its kind in the nation. 

His long-term goal? ‘To build a sustain- 
able city. With growing concerns about cli- 
mate change, Johnston is proud to have 
led the Chicago Climate Action Plan—26 
strategies for reducing greenhouse gases 
and nine actions to prepare for climate 
change, all in an effort to reduce the city’s 
carbon emissions by 25 percent below 1990 
levels by the year 2020. 

The plan builds on the staggering 
amount of activity already in place. The 
city planted 500,000 trees to help coun- 
teract air pollution generated by cars, for 
example, and built 150 miles of bike paths 
and lanes. Chicago generates more than 
two megawatts of solar capacity and buys 
more than 20 percent of its electricity from 
renewable sources. The city also installed 
five alternative fueling stations that pump 
ethanol, biodiesel, and compressed natu 
ral gas, and bought hundreds of city vehi- 
cles that run on them. 

Chicago has more green roof space 
518,000 square feet—than any other North 


\merican city, including a garden atop city 
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hall. It’s the country’s first municipal green 
root, and has saved the city about $25,000 
in energy costs. 

The city also leads green efforts in the 
business world. A Waste to Profit Network 
analyzes the input and output of waste mate- 
rials so that companies can reuse each 
other's excess. The pharmaceutical compa- 
ny Abbott Labs, for example, needed to dis- 
pose of about 200 drums of concentrated 
chlorine—a costly venture. Mittal Steel 
stepped up and put the chemicals to use in 
its water treatment facility. 

“It's great to have someone in a high posi- 
tion advocating for environmental issues,” 
says Johnston, of Mayor Daley. “It commu- 
nicates to people that this is a top priority. 
“But our toughest challenge is setting 
people to try new things and to think about 
how and what they use,” he adds. “In order 
to do this, we try and create programs that 
engage them.” A green permit program, for 
example, expedites building permits for 
developers who Incorporate green building 
strategies. Homeowners can apph fon 
green roof grants to retrofit their roofs. A 
test-run of a new fleet of public, diesel- 


electric hybrid buses is also under way, 


Even hotels—30 in all—are getting green 
makeovers. 

At home, Johnston practices what he 
preaches. He and his wife, Manda Aufochs 
Gillespie 97, were dubbed “Chicago's first 
family of green” by the Chicago Tribune 
last year. Johnston bikes 10 miles to work 
and back, leaving his fuel-efficient car at 
home. Their house has no central air con- 
ditioning, their lawn mower is powered by 
old-fashioned muscle, and their basement 
is home to a worm-composting pile. After 
the birth of their daughter last year, the 
couple threw a “hand-me-down’ party to 
welcome used clothes, books, and toys 
from their friends. 

“It’s about lifestyle,” Johnston says. “I 
want to demonstrate to cities all over the 
world that we can decrease our impact on 
the environment while saving money and 
improving our quality of life.” 


LEEDing by Example 

Bus account for 39 percent of our 
countrys total carbon dioxide emis- 

sions; Lindsay Baker ‘04 is working to reverse 

the trend. 

After graduating from Oberlin, she 
landed a job at the U.S. Green Building 
Council, the nonprofit organization that 
created and administers the LEED build- 
ing rating system. LEED (Leadership in 
Energy and Environmental Design) is the 
nationally accepted benchmark for the 
design, construction, and operation of 
buildings that minimize energy use and 
maximize environmental benefits. 


Lindsay Baker '04 
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“| was attracted to the green building 
movement because of how hopeful and 
constructive it is,” she says. “It takes on the 
larger issues of environmental degradation 
and creates solutions in a practical way.” 

LEED certification, which involves a 
rigorous third-party commissioning process, 
offers four levels of certification—certi- 
fied, silver, gold, and platinum—for new 
construction projects. Each corresponds 
with five green design categories: sustain- 
able sites, water efficiency, energy and 
atmosphere, materials and resources, and 
indoor environmental quality. 

When Baker came aboard, the Green 
Building Council was a start-up organiza- 
tion with a staff of 30. Its staff size has 
since quadrupled. During that same peri- 
od, the number of LEED certified build- 
ing projects rose from 100 to 1,750—with 
14,000 more now in the works. 

3aker, who coordinated the LEED for 
Schools program, tells the story of visiting 
the first LEED platinum school in the coun- 
try, where an | l-year-old student gave her 
a tour. “He excitedly explained how the solar 
panels and rainwater harvesting worked,” 
she says. ‘It melted me. I was really [moved] 
to see this little kid who was so fascinated 
by how his building worked and who felt so 
happy and privileged to be there everyday.” 

After several years of shaping green build- 
ing policy, Baker returned to her true love 
—the bricks and mortar of green building. 
She’s currently at U.C. Berkeley, pursuing 
a master’s degree in building science. 


It Pays to Cut Carbs 

ome environmentalists say that Claire 

Jahns ‘03 is a sell-out; others call her 
a hero. Currently a year into a combined 
graduate degree program in environmental 
management and business at Yale, Jahns 
spent four years as an economist with the 
Chicago Climate Exchange (CCX), work- 
ing in the business of carbon emissions 
trading and compliance. 

Simply put, emissions trading—also 
referred to as cap-and-trade—creates eco- 
nomic incentives to not pollute. The gov- 
ernment sets a cap on how much of a pol- 
lutant can be emitted. A company must 
then cut their emissions of that pollutant 
to meet the standard. If a company can 
exceed that standard, emissions trading 


allows them to sell the difference to a 
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company that is polluting too much. In 
other words, one company makes money 
by conserving extra, and the other compa- 
ny pays to pollute more. 

“| hate math; I never thought | would go 
into economics, says Jahns. “But the eco- 
nomics classes | took at Oberlin seemed to 
offer so many practical tools for possible 
solutions to environmental problems.” 

The EPA's acid rain program is one 
emissions trading plan that particularly 
impressed Jahns. Created in the mid-90s 
to reduce the levels of sulfur dioxide and 
nitrogen oxide in our atmosphere, the pro- 
gram primarily targets coal-burning power 
plants, allowing them to buy and se 
sions allowances. 


| emis- 


“The acid rain program is considered 
the most successful environmental pro- 
gram in history,” Jahns says. “It ended up 
costing power companies a fraction of 
what they thought it would. Acid rain is 
no longer a problem, and it didn't greatly 
increase energy prices—proving that mar- 
ket-based environmental solutions can be 
easy and benefit everyone.” 

The same possibility exists for carbon, 
says Jahns. But because carbon dioxide 
emissions are not capped by the federal 
government, companies have little incen- 
tive to reduce. Companies that join CCX 
sign a voluntary, legally binding pledge to cut 
their emissions to predetermined rates, 
and are rewarded financially for doing so. 

When Jahns first joined CCX, there 
was no defined price for how much not 
polluting was worth. It was CCX that cre- 
ated a market, and thus a price, for carbon. 
Today, states and regions are pursuing cap- 
and-trade programs of their own. Jahns 
says she looks forward to seeing compa- 
nies who have worked with CCX “take off 
their voluntary market training wheels and 
assume their place at the head of the com- 
pliance pack. 

“The way the environmental movement 
is shaping up, once-crazy ideas arent so 
crazy anymore,” she says. “At CCX, when 
we first put a price on carbon, people just 
responded. | worked with a power plant 
that ran off of algae. It sounded kooky at 
first, but those are the ideas that can help 
solve problems. 

“Climate change is the measuring stick 
by which all else will be measured,” she 


adds. “It is going to impact everyone. 


The Upside of French Fries 


Ss" Merrett ‘(05 is considered Oberlin’s 
go-to guy for alternative fuels. 


Outside of his Oberlin service station, 
Full Circle Fuels, rests a strange mixture of 
vehicles: an ambulance, a bus, and an old 
Volkswagen. Inside, engines are being con- 
verted to operate on straight vegetable oil. 
This is not biodiesel, but simply cooking 
oil. The station has two pumps selling blends 
of biodiesel and vegetable. 

Merrett describes himself as the stu- 
dent who was always looking for reasons 
not to be in class. “Call it a commitment to 
service learning projects, he jokes. Early 
on, he explored energy issues, particularly 
those with an Oberlin community bent: 
teaching high school students about ener- 
gy and math; creating a community-scale 
biodiesel processor; and using an American 
Public Power Association Scholarship to 
research the use of biodiesel in generators 
used by the local power company. Later, 
he earned funding from the EPA and a 
Compton Fellowship; both helped him 
open Full Circle Fuels in what had been 
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an abandoned service station in downtown 
Oberlin. 

These days, Merrett’s shop draws cus- 
tomers from all over Ohio and beyond. He 
and his team have converted 180 diesel 
vehicles to run on vegetable oil, and more 
have been converted through Merrett- 
taught workshops. Some of his customers 
are environmentalists, he says. Others just 
want to save money or seek the ultimate 
independence from fuel. Already in Oberlin, 
waste oil from the College and from town 
restaurants power everything from a restau- 
rant delivery vehicle to a greenhouse. 

“Until the 1950s, the U.S. produced 
nearly all the petroleum it consumed,” 
Merrett says. The call for increased energy 
independence is resulting in new demands 
for biodiesel and ethanol. But along with 
those demands is criticism—worries about 
the strain on land resources and food sup- 
ply related to biofuels, which rely largely 
on corn and soybeans. 

“This criticism is good,” Merrett says. 
“It's not smart to convert everything over to 
one alternative. The answer is to pair the 
proper solution with the proper use—and 
to focus more on behavior.” 

In other words: drive less. Not many 
service station owners will tell you that. 


Web: www.fullcirclefuels.com. 


Energy Entrepreneurs 
ot many years ago, Michael Murray 
‘04 walked into the Environmental 
Studies Center at Oberlin and fell in love. 

The object of his passion? A computer 
monitoring and display system that tracked 
the building's energy use. 

“It looked like hell,” says Murray, “but | 
was fascinated with it. It was a handmade 
wooden thing with an ancient laptop run- 
ning a buggy application that crashed all the 
time and a needle that charted energy use.” 

These days, Murray works with a vari- 
ant of that same monitoring system. He 
and two other Oberlin alumni—Gavin 
Platt ‘06 and Vladi Shunturov ’05, along 
with their former faculty advisor, Associate 
Professor John Petersen '88 


are founding 
partners of Lucid Design Group, a nation- 
ally known company behind the web- 
based technology that provides real-time 
feedback on electricity and water use. The 
commercial appeal is simple: by allowing 
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people to monitor their use of energy, they 
will be motivated to conserve it. 

What the foursome has now is Building 
Dashboard, a proprietary software that “un- 
locks” a building’s automation and meter- 
ing systems to display real-time informa- 
tion on energy and resource use. While 
many commercial buildings have metering 
devices, such as electric submeters, most 
do nothing more than generate a monthly 
bill. Building Dashboard opens up real-time 
communication with these devices and dis- 
plays the information online in a way that 
makes sense to a layperson. 

The student's early guinea pig was 
Oberlin’s Lewis Center, where monitoring 
the energy use was easy. The team strug- 
sled, however, with ways of displaying the 
information being gathered. Off-the-shelf, 
third-party software was available, but the 
final result was often hacked together and 
cumbersome. A better idea, the group real- 
ized, was to create their own software— 
something that would translate the moni- 
toring information into a product people 
could use and would want. 

The student team got a big boost in 
2004 and 2005 by landing two major awards 
in an EPA student sustainability design 
competition. The $85,000 prize allowed 
the team to expand the monitoring system 
into Oberlin’s residence halls. Around that 
same time the group incorporated Lucid 
Design—and was immediately over- 
whelmed by clients. All but Petersen work 
full-time with the company in Oakland, 
California. 


Lucid garnered more big-time recogni- 


tion in 2007 as the grand-prize winner of the 
California Clean Tech Open. Today, clients 


range from colleges and museums to such 
corporate giants as Yahoo! and Wired mag- 
azine. The monitoring system also had a 
presence at the Beijing Olympics, as part 
of a Future House that showcased sus- 
tainable energy and building practices. 

At Oberlin, to which Lucid donates sig- 
nificant time and software, it is no longer 
just the Lewis Center being monitored. 
On campus, 26 student residences have 
monitoring systems, some with floor-by- 
floor feedback. “Oberlin holds the record 
among all of our clients for the greatest 
short-term reduction of electricity usage,” 
says Murray. Whereas most clients see a 
10 to 20 percent energy savings, Oberlin has 
experienced a 56 percent savings—and, 
unlike most of Lucid’s clients, students on 
campus don't have utility bills to motivate 
them. 

“We dont tell people how to save ener- 
gy or to turn off their lights,” says Murray. 
“People want to take more ownership of 
their own consumption, and this system is 
a tool that gives them immediate feedback 
on their behavior.” 


Web: www.luciddesigngroup.com. 


Home-Grown Food 
he average piece of food in America is 
transported more than 1,300 miles 
from origin to plate. Sandi Kronick ’01 has 
been thinking about food—where it comes 
from and its impact on people and the 
planet—since her student days. At Oberlin 


The founding partners of Lucid Design won big at the California Clean Tech Open. 
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Sandi Kronick 01, cofounder of Eastern Carolina Organics 


she was the local foods coordinator for 
OSCA—a job that changed her life. Today 
she is cofounder and CEO of Eastern 
Carolina Organics (ECO), a marketing and 
distribution service for organic fruits and 
vegetables gown locally. 

Right out of Oberlin, Kronick went to 
work as a sustainability consultant for 
the Great Lakes Brewing Company in 
Cleveland. Getting local, organic foods 
from farmers to the consumers was no 
easy task. “There was a huge demand for a 
middleman, but one that was environmen- 
tally conscious and fair-minded,” she says. 

Soon after, she moved to North Carolina, 
setting out to become that middleman. 
While visiting a farmers’ market in 
Carrboro one day, the first farmer she 
met 


coincidentally an Oberlin gradu- 
ate—connected her with the Carolina 
Farm Stewardship Association, a non-prot- 
it umbrella organization for sustainable 
agriculture. Soon after, Kronick landed her 
first grant: $48,000 in tobacco settlement 
money used to help retrain tobacco farm- 
ers to diversify their crops and meet a ris- 
ing demand for wholesale vegetables. 
Many potential customers wanted to buy 


large volumes and consistent supplies of 


organic, locally grown produce, but they 
lacked the time and resources to source 
the food. The farmers, meanwhile, needed 
help marketing and distributing their 
produce. 


“T would literally get into these farmers 


trucks and show them how to get to the 
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back door of a restaurant, tell them not to 
show up at lunchtime, and explain what 
an invoice was,” she says. 

Launched officially in 2004, Kronick’s 
company distributes and markets produce 
for 40 farms across North Carolina, selling 
directly to 18 grocery stores, nearly 50 
restaurants, 10 corporate cafeterias, and 10 
distributors. ECO shares ownership with 
17 farms; 80 percent of the profits are 
returned directly to the growers. 

Kronick tells the story of a farmer, a 


man who came from a long tradition of 


farmers and was raised to farm himself. 
When his children grew up, he insisted 
they train for something else, as he could 
see no future in the family’s farm. With 
ECO’s help, however, the farmer convert- 
ed his entire 1,000 acres to organic farm- 
land and is training his nephew to take over. 

“That one anecdote makes it all worth- 
while,” says Kronick. 


Web: www.easterncarolinaorganics.com. 


Greening Beantown 
B Swing '83 took a circuitous route 
to his job as director of energy policy 
in Boston's Office of the Mayor—begin- 
ning with a double degree in voice and his- 
tory at Oberlin and an honors project in 
Byzantine intellectual history. “I’m the 
product of a liberal arts education,” he 
says. “The process of learning how to learn 
was great preparation for working in policy.” 


Swing was doing waterfront planning 


for Boston Mayor Thomas Menino in 1998 
when he dropped in at an Oberlin region- 
al alumni event. David Orr was speaking 
about Oberlin’s proposed environmental 
studies center. “Hearing David talk, and 
then reading about the project in the 
alumni magazine allowed me to facilitate 
an internal work connection,” Swing says. 
The city of Boston had received a $2.2 
million grant that had to be used to devel- 
op a green building. Simultaneously, the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society was look- 
ing to create its first urban nature center and 
wildlife sanctuary. Swing connected the 
two and helped facilitate Boston’s first green 
municipal building: the George Robert 
White Environmental Conservation Center. 
Menino is a “bread and butter mayor,” 
says Swing, one not prone to prioritizing 
an aggressive green building project. One 
simple detail—that fact that Swing’s office 
was located in between the mayor's speech 
writers and the press office—allowed him 
to push green building into “the day-in and 
day-out calendar of the mayor's life.” 
Oberlin, says Swing, became an impor- 
tant guide. Project managers adopted the 
Lewis Centers theme: a building that 
teaches. They did a design charrette and 
brought in Orr as a keynote speaker. The 
projects success helped Swing convince 
the mayor that Boston ought to play a 
national leadership role in energy policy. 
The result? Boston became the first 
major municipality in the U.S. to require 
LEED standards in private building con- 
struction. The newly renamed Mayors Office 
of Environmental and Energy Services helps 


Brad Swing '83 


developers understand how buildings 
relate to the grid and their potential to 
generate and distribute energy. In 2007, 
the city launched a $2 million program to 
ereen its stock of affordable housing and 
install solar panels on six buildings. All 
affordable housing funded by Boston's 
Department of Neighborhood Develop- 
ment must now meet LEED standards 
and be deemed “solar-ready.” The city has 
also developed a climate action plan that 
aims to reduce emission levels to 7 per- 
cent below 1990 levels by 2012. 

This winter will be a test for many 
cities, says Swing, as the elderly and poor 
in many places will be forced to choose 
between heat and food. But it is also an 
opportunity “to break down the silos of tra- 
ditional policy discussion because of the 


crisis we are in.” 


Oberlin Developers Strike Gold 
i; been seven years since Ben Ezinga 
‘01, Naomi Sabel ‘02, and Joshua Rosen 
‘01 first saw with new eyes the cracked 
cement and vacant facade of an old Oberlin 
Buick dealership. It’s been seven years of 
planning and politicking to get where they 
are today—the eve of breaking ground on 
a $15 million, LEED gold, mixed-use devel- 
opment complex intended for Oberlin 
retailers and homeowners of all incomes. 

The trio was barely out of college in 
2001 when they first saw “opportunity” in 
a parcel of vacant land just a few blocks 
from campus. “What could this site do for 
this downtown and the people of this com- 
munity? they wondered. The first answer 
was simple: a community center. The town’s 
leaders, however, had other ideas—a 
development, perhaps, that could address 
Oberlin’s stagnant retail sales and lack of 
affordable housing. 

As their vision grew, so did their debt. 
The young alums maxed out their credit 
cards, took out options to buy the car deal- 
ership and adjoining properties, and paid 
for preliminary architectural drawings. Soon 
they attracted an important ally, alumnus 
Richard Baron ’64, co-founder and CEO of 
the St. Louis development firm McCormack 
Baron, who added significant human capi- 
tal to the project and provided hard-to-get 
New Market Tax Credits. 

Scheduled to break ground this fall, the 
70,000-square foot East College Street 
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Naomi Sabel, Josh Rosen, and Ben Ezinga 


Project will offer 32 condominiums—each 
equipped with an energy monitoring system 
—as well as retail, office, art gallery, and 
studio space. A separate building will serve 
as a live-work incubator for emerging 
entrepreneurs, 

A true community venture, the project 
marks a lot of firsts—the first large-scale 


development for the young developers; the 


first major development in the city of 


Oberlin in decades; and the first private 
project to actually gain funding from the 
city—specifically, $1.4 million in upgrades 
to the public infrastructure surrounding 
the building. The project is also slated to 
be one of the first green mixed-use devel- 
opments in the Midwest and among the 
first in the nation to join a new LEED cat- 
egory of neighborhood projects. 

“The building will allow people to live 
their values,” says Ezinga. Such a develop- 
ment isnt as easy, nor as profitable, as a 
big box store outside of town or a luxury 
condo complex anchored by Starbucks. But 
it's the kind of development that appeals to 
many Oberlin residents and is “incubated, 
mentored, and built by Oberlin alumni.” 
In fact, alumni make up a large portion of 
the condo-buying waiting list. 

The improbability of three recent col- 


lege oraduates pulling off a project this 


immense is hard to comprehend. Says 
Sabel, “It's an issue of size. It was a scale 
in which three people could make waves 
and have a significant impact.” 

Rosen adds, “Oberlin College develops 
the type of person who has the nerve to 
pull off a $15 million real estate project 
right out of college. The Oberlin commu- 
nity is forward-thinking. This couldn't be 
done in a lot of other places. You don't 
have to be an environmentalist to realize 
the urgency of the environmental situation 
today, just a critical thinker.” 


Web: www.sustainableca.com 


Justice for All 
Be spent my entire career trying to 

communicate the impacts of industri- 
alization on human beings,” says environ- 
mental scientist and engineer Sylvia Hood 
Washington ’80. She and other scientists 
are now learning that exposure to air pol- 
lution can actually alter human genetic 
material. In some communities, therefore, 
children are not just harmed by lead and 
other pollutants, their genetic material can 
change too, ensuring that future genera- 
tions will also be affected. 

This lack of clean air—when it occurs 


in regions or neighborhoods populated by 
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low-income, ethnic, or minority groups— 
is what social scientists refer to as envi- 
ronmental injustice, or the unequal distri- 
bution of environmental hazards. 


Washington and other proponents of 


environmental justice not only work to do 
away with the hazards, they also fight for 
equal distribution of the benefits—things 
like access to nutritious food, clean water, 
recreation, health care, education, and even 
for equal weigh-in on policies and deci- 
sions that affect the environment. 

“Some environmental justice scholars 
aren't happy with the climate change move- 
ment for the same reasons they weren't 
happy with the mainstream environmental 
movement,’ says Washington. “Reduce, 
reuse, recycle’ is what most [mainstream] 


environmentalists are looking at—not at 
environmental health issues.” 

Climate change, she says, dispropor- 
tionally affects poor and minority commu- 
nities in three distinct ways: heat, flood- 
ing, and infectious disease. “Pollution is 
color-blind. If you want to see what cli- 


mate change is going to do to the rest of 


our country, just look at the minority and 
poor communities that aren't protected,” 
she says. “We ignore these communities at 
the peril of the rest of society.” 

An active researcher, instructor, and 
writer, Washington is editor of Environ- 
mental Justice, a provocative new journal 
that addresses issues of environmental 
inequality—trom transportation problems 
related to evacuating New Orleans prior to 


Katrina to coverage of a community pro- 
gram in East Buffalo that cleaned up a 
contaminated waste site. 

With many books and even a film under 
her belt, Washington seems almost mod- 
est in revealing what she finds most fulfill- 
ing: talking with people—learning their 
histories and teaching them about the 
effects of industrialization on their health 
and lives. As she says, “Environmental equal- 
ity means healthier people and healthier 
communities.” 


Manda Aufochs Gillespie '98 is a Chicago- 


based writer and founder of www.thegreen 
mama.com. 


(continued on page 48) 
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What You Cal : Dod) By Carl McDaniel '64 


eing “green” is much more than recycling trash, installing 
solar panels, or driving a hybrid car. It's seeing the world 
in a wholly different way. 

Earth hosts 6.7 billion people, with several billion more pro- 
jected to be born. The Oberlin ideals of social justice and equity 
demand that all people have the opportunity to live well. To make 
that happen, however, we will need a few more Earth-size, 
resource-rich, habitable planets. 

At the extremes, we have two choices: carry on and bequeath 
to our children an impoverished planet, or ratchet down humani- 
ty’s consumption. The choice for Oberlin is easy: ratchet down. 

All of us are flooded with advice on ways to live a more sus- 
tainable life. The biggies—reduce, reuse, and recycle—have been 
discussed for decades. Today's immediate challenge is climate 
change. Fossil fuels and deforestation have already increased 
Earth’s temperature by almost 1° C, and even with a Herculean 
effort, we can't prevent another degree increase in this century. 

The biological and physical changes already documented by 
scientists—earlier springs and later falls, increasing frequency of 
extreme weather, and species moving north—predict catastrophe 
if heat-trapping gas emissions are not rapidly reduced. 

At Oberlin, these biophysical facts are motivating alumni to 
view the College’s core values—human rights, social justice, and a 
worldly consciousness—through a new, environmental lens. ‘To 
that end, a group of alumni six years ago formed an affiliate group 
called the Oberlin College EnviroAlums. We advocate for sus- 
tainable practices by sponsoring activities and seminars on cam- 
pus and by funding innovative student projects. Last spring, our 
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group created the EnviroAlums Endowment, now worth more than 
$75,000, to help fund visionary initiatives both large and small. 

Attaining a sustainable future at Oberlin and beyond requires a 
substantial amount of work, leadership, and resources. EnviroAlums 
needs your help! The can-do spirit and collective commitment of 
our alumni body will allow Oberlin to seize this opportunity to pre- 
serve the diverse, ecologically rich habitats in which humanity has 
flourished. Everything we do needs to be recalibrated in light of 
the challenges before us if we are to bequeath future generations 
desirable choices. To learn more about our initiatives and ways 
you can help, visit us at www.oberlin.edu/envs/oeeaa. 


IT IT Ge ee ee ee 
EnviroAlums Chair Carl McDaniel, visiting professor of environmental 


studies, kneels in the backyard of the sustainable home he is building in Oberlin. 
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Virginia Thompson and 
her husband, Arthur, con- 


tinue to live in Wellesley, 
Mass. A longtime member of 
the College Club of Boston, 
Virginia is pictured here in 


the club's Oberlin Room, one 


Thompson 


of 11 guestrooms that were 
recently renovated to reflect prominent colleges. 
Virginia earned a master’s degree at Syracuse 
University, worked for several colleges, and was 
active in the Girl Scouts for much of her life. 


Emily Gerow Buck celebrated two mile- 
stones: her 90th birthday and her first children’s 


book, Miss Danni's Zoo. Emily taught English at 
Menaul School in Albuquerque, N.M., where 
she also wrote the school song. After her mar- 


riage to Lucius Buck, she taught at Albuquerque 
High School and Ernie Pyle Middle School. 
4, Janet Hutchison received a Presidential 
Award in March honoring her 22,150 hours of 
volunteer service to Ohio's Cuyahoga Valley 
National Park. In Cleveland after WWII, Janet 
wrote letters, led bus tours, and spoke at private 
gatherings to support preserving the Cuyahoga 
Jalley and establishing it as a 33,000-acre nation- 
al park. She drew maps and graphics of the park 
and completed a | 0-year project that documents 
its legislative history. “The park is a gift of enor- 
mous significance to future generations,” says 
Janet, who now lives in Oberlin. “It has been a joy 


for me to volunteer there for the last 40 years.” 


Shirley Rhea Collins and her husband, Ivor, 
celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary in May 


with their three children, their spouses, and three 
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grandsons. Also present was one of Shirley's 
bridesmaids, Barbara James Stonestrom '48, and 
her husband, Don, along with residents of the 
couple's retirement community in Chapel Hill, 
N.C. “We've lived here for 16 years and know 
too many people, so we invited them all,” writes 
Shirley. e Rachel Eastman Feeley writes, “| 
am so grateful for my Oberlin music education. 
It enabled me to open my own piano studio in 
1980—Studio 88 Music School—where I am 
still teaching alongside my daughter. My mother 
also taught—three generations of piano teach- 
ers. | love Oberlin! I love teaching! I'll never retire!” 
e Richard Lehman received the Retired 
Chaplain Award from the Association of Profes- 
sional Chaplains in March. The award honors 
an APC member who has made significant con- 
tributions to the field of chaplaincy and pastoral 
care during his/her retirement years. Dick retired 
from full-time chaplaincy at the Central Islip 
(IN.Y.) State Hospital in 1995, but immediately 
took a position as part-time director of pastoral 
care with the Long Island Council of Churches, 
a position he still holds. 


Barbara Ackerman Wessel was featured in an 
article in April in the Ambler Gazette. She con- 
ducts a 45-member choral group at Foulkeways, 
the life-care retirement community near 
Philadelphia where she lives. The choral group 
includes Carol Benson Pye ’49, who was Barbara's 
freshman roommate. The two women have 
remained close friends since their Oberlin days, 


and both live at Foulkeways with their husbands. 


Carl Christman received the Ambassador of the 
Month Award in June at the Cleveland Clinic, 
where he volunteers each week. He is also active 


with ‘Toastmasters and attends monthly meet- 


ings of a poetry group. Until becoming ill from 
Parkinson's disease, Carl sang in Center Stage, 
an entertainment group at Barton Center in 
Lakewood, Ohio, which was directed by Charlotte 
Shumard Robertson ’51. ¢ Elizabeth “Brad” 
Noel writes that she and Carolyn Arvidson, 
along with their husbands, hosted a gathering 
of Obies in April to view an exhibit at the 


-~Wadsworth Atheneum (Hartford, Conn.), 


followed by food and fellowship at the Noels’ 
home. In the group were Dottie Anderson, 
Jean Bronson, Starr Kopper, Nancy Teeters, 
and Carolyn Wissinger. Also enjoying the day 
were Joyce Allen, Jeanne Atkinson, and Dick 
Harper, all 53. “Bob Teeters '50 passed away in 
February and was sorely missed,” writes Brad. e 
Lawrence Siddall published his first book, a 
Peace Corps memoir titled Two Years in Poland 
and Other Stories: A Sixty-Year-Old Grandfather 
Joins the Peace Corps and Looks Back on His 
Life (Pelham Springs Press). Lawrence taught 
English in a high school in Poland from 1997 to 
1999 and has returned twice since. A retired 
psychotherapist, he lives in Amherst, Mass. W: 


www.lawrencesiddall.com. 


Composer and photographer Warner Jepson 


was featured in the California Video exhibition 
at the Getty museum in Los Angeles with his 
video art. He created Self Portrait, D-38 with a 
Buchla music synthesizer connected to a video 
mixing board. Warner will have his own video 
exhibition in August 2009 at the Sonoma Valley 
Museum of Art. His photography is featured 
on the cover of dancer/choreographer Yvonne 
Rainer’s book Feelings Are Facts and in several 
other works. e ® Kathy Hill Udall writes, “I 
now have seven grandchildren and seven great- 
grands, the last of whom were born last year. 
I’m still singing with the Chatham Chorale and 
am on the board of the Boston Early Music 
Festival, whose performance of Lully’s Thésée 


was nominated for a Grammy award this year. 


® Shirley Seaman Lake writes, “Husband 


Jim and I continue to enjoy living in Madison, 
Wis., spending July through October at our 
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Lake Superior home in Upper Michigan and | Vancouver Symphony, Elsa and her husband, 


traveling, domestically and abroad.” 


Julia Almanrode Hansen has published five 


books on music with Linaria Press Publications. 
Titles include Music Reading for Beginners, 


Bamboo Instruments of Bali, Joged Bumbung: | 


The Music for This Dance from Bali, Music for 
the Flute of Bali, and Music from the Wayang 
Kulit of Bali. e Ron Kallen started a solo pri- 
vate practice as a consultant in pediatric kidney 
disease after leaving the Division of Kidney 
Diseases at Children’s Memorial Hospital in 


Chicago, where he remains on the attending staff. 


He also serves on the faculty at Northwestern. 
He says, “Retirement from patient care and 
teaching simply is not in my DNA.” A competi- 
tive sailor, Ron planned to compete in the 100th 
running of the Chicago to Mackinac Round the 
Island Race, the longest freshwater race in the 
world, on his boat, M*A*S*H. Ron visited Obies 


Larry Lurie and Elinor in San Francisco and | 


stays in touch with Lou Mallucci. He wel- 
comes any alums passing through Chicago. E: 
r-kallen@northwestern.edu. 


Robert Cook Bushnell is looking for anyone | 


with historical information about Lucien Lucius 


Nunn (1853-1925), founder of Deep Springs — 
College (Calif.) and the Telluride Association | 


and a graduate of Oberlin College. Robert 
attended Deep Springs for three years before 
coming to Oberlin, where he helped to set up a 
computer center. E: r.bushnell@wayne.edu. ¢ 
June E. Osborn received a National Medical 
Fellowships Lifetime Achievement Award in 
April. She served as president of the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation 
1996 to 2007 


after a distinguished 


from 
career in academia for 


June serves on the 


Osborn 


board of directors of 


the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, on the editorial board 


of the Journal of the American Medical Association, | 


and on the board of trustees of the National 


Foundation for Infectious Diseases. * Elsa — 


Ludewig-Verdehr was awarded the 2007 Life- | 


~ ences in Australia and Cape ‘Town and to travel _ 


time Achievement Award by the International 
Clarinet Association. With members of the 
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more than 30 years. | 


Walter, presented the world premiere of a dou- 
ble concerto written for them in honor of the 
occasion. Fifty of her former students also 
attended and presented a special tribute con- 
cert. Elsa is Distinguished University Professor 
in the College of Music at Michigan State and 
has toured worldwide for 35 years as a member 
of the Verdehr Trio (violin/clarinet/piano), for 
which she has commissioned more than 200 


works. W: www.verdehr.com. 


The Rev. James Lawson Jr. was featured in 
an April 4 article in the Canton Repository (Ohio) 
about his association with the Rev. Martin 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology when he 


first met King, who was speaking in Oberlin. 


James told King that he might work one day as | 


a pastor in the south, and King encouraged 
him. James moved to Nashville in 1958 and 
became part of the Civil Rights movement. James 


was instrumental in bringing King to Memphis 


in 1968, where he gave his now-famous “I’ve | 


Been to the Mountaintop” speech. 


@ California landscape designer Katharine 
_ Cook was commissioned by author Amy Tan 
(The Joy Luck Club, The Bonesetter's Daughter) | 


to design landscape for Amy's new home in Marin 


County, Calif. Katharine created a green, living | 
- “coastal meadow roof” using native perennial 


grasses and wildflowers. “The green roof captures | 


rainfall for future re-use, as it is guided via rain 


cups to underground storage,” Katharine says. 


“The roof can be walked on for periodic shear- _ 


ing, which will extend the bloom period of the | 


meadow and keep it fresh-looking.” 


[im Scoville retired last spring after 29 years as | 


a human resources and industrial relations pro- 


fessor at the Carlson School of Management, Uni- | 
versity of Minnesota. With a PhD from Harvard, — 
Jim joined the Carlson faculty in 1979, and dur- 


ing his tenure developed an International Com- — 


parative HRIR course and conducted research. 


He was planning to attend international confer- 


| to Greece, France, and Great Britain. « Gene 


Thursby retired from teaching at the University 
of Florida in January. His recent work on Hindu 
tradition resulted in three books that he co-edit- 
ed for Routledge; the most recent is Studying 
Hinduism (2007). “I plan to continue my deep 
connection with India during my retirement 


years, he says. 


Will Chase starred as Valentin in Kiss of the 
Spider Woman in March at the Signature Theatre 
in Arlington, Va. A review on broadwayworld.com 
says “Will Chase is a revelation, giving perhaps 
the definitive performance of this role.” Will has 
appeared on Broadway in High Fidelity, Lennon, 


| Aida, The Full Monty, Miss Saigon, and Rent; in 


Luther King Jr. James was a student at the | 


many regional theater productions; and in films 


_ and television. e Judith Liber, principal solo 


harpist with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
from 1963 to 2000, published the book A Method 


| for Harp—The Power of Music (Ut Opheus 


Edizioni). Judy lives in Tremezzo, Italy. 


Alan Cowles is president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Security Disability Consultants 
and says that “misconceptions abound” about 
the Social Security Disability Program. ¢ Anita 
Clair Fellman published the book Little House, 


@ See This Sign? © 


If so, you are reading an excerpt of a 
class note that was posted to OBIEweb. 
To read the author’s full class note, log 
on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 
Follow the links from the 
_ “Keep in Touch” bar in 
the upper left corner. 
To join OBlEweb, go to 
the MyOBlEweb box and click 
on “register to access the community” 
(it’s free). You'll need your Oberlin ID 
number, which appears above your 
name on the address label of this mag- 
azine. Please direct questions to 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 
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Long Shadow: Laura Ingalls Wilder's Impact on 
American Culture (University of Missouri Press). 
She offers a new interpretation of Wilder's Little 
House books and shows how they influenced the 
responsiveness of Americans to particular politi- 
cal views. Anita is chair of women’s studies and 
associate professor of history at Old Dominion 
University. She lives in Norfolk, Va. 4 Karen 
Hudson-Brown’s natural yard in North Carolina 
was featured in an article in the Charlotte Observer. 
Filled with a mulch-and-compost mixed land- 
scape that supports native North Carolina plants 
and trees, the yard was certified as a natural 
wildlife habitat by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Karen is not a professional landscaper—she 
tunes pianos by trade. e T. Jefferson Kline 
received the Metcalf Award 
for Teaching Excellence at 
Boston University. A profes- 
sor in the romance studies 
department, he is finishing 
his 40th year of teaching 
(29 at BU) and is a prolific 


author on French literature 


and cinema. e Stephen Shapiro was honored 
May 5 at a fundraising gala for his 30 years 
as executive director of the 
San Francisco Community 
Music Center. The settle- 
ment-house music school has 
nine Oberlin alumni out of a 
faculty of 118 teaching music 
to people of all ages and back- 
grounds. P: 415.647.6015. 


W: www.sfemce.org. ¢ Charles Timbrell, pro- 


Shapiro 


fessor of music and coordinator of keyboard 
studies at Howard University, published his crit- 
ical edition of Chopin’s Barcarolle, Op. 60 
(Alfred Publishing Company). In April he pre- 
sented a paper, “Traditions of French Pianism,” 
at a three-day symposium at the Universitat fiir 


Musik und darstellende Kunst in Vienna. 


Lawrence Doebler, director of choral activi- 
ties at the Ithaca College School of Music, con- 
ducted Verdi's Requiem at Lincoln Center’s 
Avery Fisher Hall last April, his second appear- 
ance there in three years. His Ithaca College 
Choir has toured extensively during his 30-year 
tenure, and Lawrence continues to conduct a 
professional choir, the Cayuga Vocal Ensemble, 
and he serves as director of music at First 


Presbyterian Church in Ithaca. He and his 


wife, Patty, celebrated their 41st anniversary in 
January. e ® Muriel Minot writes, “husband 


Terry and | are thrilled to still be ‘working actors’ 


in L.A. I've been running my own Mystery Dinner 
Theatre company for 11 years, and I just played 
the police captain’s secretary, Sara, in Clint 
Eastwood's film, The Changeling. I've had a cou- 
ple of G&S reunions in the past year, first with 
Jim Ellis 58 and several times with James Paul 
65.” E: mminot@mysteriesenbrochette.com. ¢ 


Melanie Smith Telegdi is in full-time private 


practice as a psychologist in Bradford, Ontario. 
She and husband Paul have been married for 
40 years and have three sons, Daniel, Jason, and 
Jared. “We all play music together, songs we ve 


composed, in a Christian rock band,” she writes. 


® Kenneth Gass 
writes, “Francie and 
I, now long-time resi- 
dents of Bellingham, 
Wash., are happy 
empty-nesters: Katie 
‘03 is fully launched, 
and Bobbi is nearly so. | have practiced pedi- 
atrics for 31 years. Community boards and 
Freemasonry keep me busy, and running with 
Francie and regular gym workouts keep me 
healthy.” e ® Wesley Grantham is a professor 
in the Department of Hearing & Speech Sciences 
at Vanderbilt University, having received his 
25-year “Vanderbilt Chair” in 2005. He received 
asmall grant from a 
cochlear implant man- 
ufacturer to inves- 
tigate localization 
ability in patients 
with bilateral cochlear 
implants. e ® Nancy 
McWilliams says her career continues to be 
deeply satisfying: “My books on personality and 
psychotherapy have, somewhat to my surprise, 
been translated into many languages, produc- 
ing invitations to places as diverse as China, 
Sweden, Russia, Greece, Mexico, and Poland.” 
Her daughter Susan is a political science pro- 
fessor at Pomona College, while daughter Helen, 
a musician, is a co-developer of the video games 
Guitar Hero II and Rock Band. 

Daniel K. Miller weeks in 


spent two 


Stavropol, Russia, and three weeks in Uganda, 
performing projects with Farmer to Farmer. His 
son Gregg is an ER physician who is in China 
for a year. Daniel's other son, Joel, is a post-doc 
at the Harvard School of Public Health, where 
he is doing computer modeling of disease out- 
breaks. E: milldaniel@gmail.com. e ® Susan 
Faden Pearlman teaches early childhood edu- 
cation at Southern Illinois University. “The high- 
light of my past year was a three-week trip to 
Israel, my first time there. I'll go again in Novem- 
ber to visit my son and to see what | missed the 
first time.” « ® Ruth Adler Rosensweig writes, 
“40 years! My husband, Donn ‘69, remains 
cantor at Temple Emanuel, and | remain refer- 
ence/music librarian at Memorial Hall Library 
in Andover, Mass.” ¢ ® Ralph Shapira left his 
litigation practice after 27 years and founded a 
bipartisan, politically oriented social network- 
ing web site, You2Gov.com. “I’m told it is 
already the most fully functional political tool 
kit and interest group formation site on the 
web,’ he says. e ® Linda Wieser lives in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and works part time as a lactation 
consultant. She and her husband, Jim, bought 
a house in Nova Scotia and plan to move there 
permanently. “Finding a place on the water with 
a wharf, slipway, boathouse, and a 100-year 
old, well-preserved house on nine acres of land 
was too tempting. So our move to retirement 


has started a few years earlier than planned.’ 


® Lorna Forbes lives in Oregon and is a clin- 
ical social worker with Hospice. “Ric and I 
continue to relish our life in the magically 
beautiful Siskyou foothills over Ashland, where 
we hike and jog with our German Shepherd. | 
enjoy working on family documents relating to 
the Revolutionary and Civil wars, and my par- 
ents WWII letters.” e © Patricia Pearce Jones 
has served on the faculty of the Department of 
Biological Sciences at Stanford University since 
1978. “There are three Obie alumni on our 
faculty!” she says. She is currently vice provost 
for faculty development and diversity. ¢ ® 
David Kurkowski is a democratic candidate 
for Congress in New Jersey's second district. 
He writes, “I've had a good life since Oberlin: 
first a career in high school teaching, followed 
by a career in market research, then a career in 
public service. I've been married for 33 years 
to Myra, had three children, and earned a PhD 


in political science at Temple University.” David 
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was elected to city council in Cape May, N.J., 
in 2006. W: www.kurkowskiforcongress.com/. 
@ ® Mary Lewis teaches biology at Luther 
College, mostly microbiology and anatomy. She 
writes, “| get involved in local issues, usually 
with an environmental bent, still hoping we can 
save the planet. I still dance with very little provo- 
cation, skate mostly on wheels, and go to very 
humbling Iyengar yoga classes.” @ 'cologist 
Connie Mutel published The Emerald Horizon: 
The History of Nature in lowa (University of lowa 
Press). One reviewer called it a “vivid, accurate, 
and thoughtfully constructed story of lowa’s nat- 
ural history.” Connie is the historian and archivist 


for the IIHR-Hydroscience and Engineering at 


the University of Iowa College of Engineering | 


and has authored or coauthored four other books. 


W: www.uiowapress.org. 


Jeremy Pikser’s film War, Inc., co-written with 
John Cusack and Mark Leyner, premiered at 
the Tribeca Film Festival in April and opened in 
theaters in New York and Los Angeles in May. 
The film, a satire on U.S. foreign policy and the 
privatization of war, stars Cusack, Marisa Tomei, 
Ben Kingsley, Hilary Duff, Joan Cusack, and 
Dan Aykroyd. It is available on DVD. W: www. 
firstlookstudios.com/films/warinc/. # John 
Powers is founder and board president of the 
Alliance for Sustainable Colorado, working to 
advance the state’s economic, environmental, 
and social sustainability efforts by building 


cross-sector alliances and networks. 


Rich Petrick has worked for the state of Ohio 


for 22 years. He is the vice chancellor for finance 
for the Ohio Board of Regents and vice chair- 
man of the Ohio Higher Educational Facility 
Commission. Rich is helping implement the 
state’s recently released 10-year strategic plan for 
higher education. He and his wife, Susan Williams 
73, have three sons and live in Worthington, 
Ohio. Rich and Sue enjoy visiting Oberlin, where 
son David is a junior majoring in Chinese and 


active in theater. 


Composer and organist Timothy Albrecht 


released a CD, Grace Notes: A 3rd Serving! tor 


Organ. Known for his artistry and virtuosity, 
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inside the alumni association 


Leadership at its Best 


he Oberlin Alumni Council met for its annual meeting in 
September. It was a terrific weekend—for lots of reasons. 
Most significant was that Danielle Young was introduced 
to about 275 council members as the new executive director 
of the Alumni Association. Now | want to introduce her to you. 
Danielle—with whom | have had the pleasure to work for 
several years—served the College and the Alumni Association 
remarkably well as interim executive director following the 
resignation of Laura Gobbi last April. After a national search 
process that lasted four months, Danielle was recommended 
unanimously in August for the permanent position. 


Danielle first arrived at Oberlin in 2005 as assistant director of alumni events and . 


electronic communications, previously having led alumni affairs for Penn State Univer- 
sity’s College of Education. She holds a bachelor’s degree in English, cum laude, from 
Colorado State University. 

At Oberlin, Danielle continues to demonstrate grace under pressure, an in-depth 
know-how of alumni operations, and a keen understanding of the Oberlin milieu. Among 
her top priorities is filling four vacant positions in the office. Despite not having these 
positions staffed, she coordinated all arrangements for Council Weekend and brought it 
off without a hitch. (Writing that sentence has made me pause to wonder how many of 
you actually know what occurs during Council Weekend. I’m glad you wondered.) 

Each fall, Oberlin’s class presidents, class agents, regional coordinators, and mem- 
bers of Alumni Association committees gather for a weekend of meetings and events. 
You can see a list of Council members at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/. Follow the “alumni 
leadership” link. 

Alumni Council weekend affords these leaders first-hand exposure to Oberlin so they 
can communicate effectively with the larger alumni body. This year's weekend included 
about 50 meetings, a Q&A session with President Krislov, a dinner with students, sever- 
al athletic events, tours of Kendal at Oberlin, heavenly views from Peters Observatory, 
and performances of Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman, with Avery Brooks '70 and 
Justin Emeka '94 in lead roles. 

In addition, Board of Trustees Chair Robert Lemle spoke about a number of financial 
and governance issues facing the board. You may hear more about these topics in your 
Class President’s letter this fall. 

Finally, Dwan Robinson ’83 was confirmed as president-elect of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. She will be a terrific president, ready to assume the role when my term concludes 
next September. 

But back to Danielle, who, I’m proud to say, coordinated the entire weekend without 
a major glitch. Whether you regularly engage in alumni activities or just occasionally 
catch up on the latest news, know that Danielle is directing Alumni Association activi- 
ties on a full-time basis. | very much look forward to continuing my teamwork with her, 
and | expect to benefit greatly from her support and counsel during my second year as 
president. 


Bill Hilton 65 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Timothy heads the graduate organ degree pro- 


gram at Emory University, where he is professor 
of music in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, professor of church music in Candler 
School of Theology, and the Emory University 


organist. e Glenn Gollobin is an anesthesiol- 


ogist in Cincinnati, where he lives with his wife, 


Nancy, a sculptor, and two children. “At age 57, 
I recently gave my first solo flute and alto flute 
recital, including works by Piazzolla, Bolling, 
Jobim, and Borne,” he writes. —4 @® Sue Greer- 
Pitt writes, “After 25 years of full-time college 
teaching, | finally got promoted to full professor 
at Southeast Kentucky Community and Tech- 
nical College in 2007. My husband John and | 
own a somewhat ramshackle double-wide on a 
beautiful wooded acre in rural Appalachia. We're 
active in grassroots efforts to block the moun- 
taintop removal strip mining that threatens the 


beauty and ecological viability of the region.” 


Richard Lalli was named master of Jonathan 
Edwards College at Yale in March. Richard, an 
adjunct professor of music who has taught at 
Yale since 1982, teaches courses related to vocal 
performance and is artistic director of the Yale 


Baroque Opera Project. He also conducts the Yale 


Alumni Books & CDs 


Collegium Musicum. Last year he received the 
Sidonie Miskimin Clauss Prize for Teaching 


Excellence in the Humanities, one of Yale's top 


teaching awards. ¢ Christa Rakich is a distin- 
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guished artist-in-residence 
at First Lutheran Church in 
Boston, where Balint Karosi 
‘07 is director of music. 
Christa’s May 25th concert 
there featured the world pre- 
miere of Balint’s Cantilena 


Rakich 


for Organ and Clarinet. 


Jeanine Donaldson, executive director of the 
Elyria (Ohio) YWCA, was honored with the 
National YWCA Sojourner Truth Award, given 
to a woman who exemplifies outstanding com- 
munity service and the spirit of the award’s 
namesake. Jeanine has been at the Elyria YWCA 
since 1976, has won three four-year terms on 
the Lorain Board of Education, and was 
appointed by former Gov. Bob Taft to the Ohio 
Civil Rights Commission. e ® Deborah Krupp 
Ketai and Christine Dumschott were married 
in a civil union ceremony on May 25 at Lily 


Lake Inn in Wolcott, Conn. 4 John C. Long 


retired in April as vice president, corporate 


Alumni books and CDs are now online! Visit OAMs Bookshelf and Music Box page at 
www.oberlin.ecu/oam (scroll to the bottom). To add your published work to the list, write to us at 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu, typing “Bookshelf/Music Box” in the subject line, or mail your book or 
CD to Bookshelf/Music Box, OAM, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Here is a sample of the 


titles and authors that appear online: 


My Liar 
Rachel Cline ’80 


The Other Mother 
Gwendolen Gross 90 


Anytime Playdate: Inside the Preschool 
Entertainment Boom, or How Television 
Became My Baby’s Best Friend 

Dade Hayes '93 


The Squandering of America: 
How the Failure of our Politics 
Undermines our Prosperity 
Robert Kuttner '65 


The Man Who Hated Work and Loved Labor: The 
Life and Times of Tony Mazzocchi 
Les Leopold '69 


The Heritage Series of Black Poetry, 1962-1975: 
A Research Compendium 
Edited by Lauri Ramey '74 


Grounded in Love: 
Ecology, Faith, and 
Fiction 

Nancy Roth ’72, 
Forward by David Orr, 
Paul Sears Professor of 
Environmental Studies 


_ company’s efforts in cocoa 


social responsibility, of the 
Hershey Company after 
more than 22 years there. 
He will continue to work as 


a consultant, leading the 


sustainability and responsi- 


ble cocoa growing. John 
has served as chairman of the World Cocoa 
Foundation and has been active in the confec- 
tionary industry. e Dzvinia Orlowsky pub- 
lished her fourth full-length poetry collection, 
Convertible Night, Flurry of Stones (Carnegie 
Mellon University Press). The collection focuses 
on her nearly five-year journey through breast 
cancer. Her first poetry collection, A Handful of 
Bees, was reissued as a Carnegie Mellon Contem- 
porary Classic. A faculty member in poetry at 
the Solstice Low-Residency MFA Program for 
Creative Writing at Pine Manor College, Dzvinia 
lives in Marshfield, Mass., with her husband and 
two teenagers. E: dzvinia.orlowsky@verizon.net. 
e W. Scott Schulten is the managing part- 
ner at the Atlanta law firm of Schulten Ward 
& Turner. The Atlanta Business Chronicle rec- 
law 
and 


the number of attorneys. e Debra Wise appeared 


ognized it as one of the fastest-growing 


firms in the city, based on revenue growth 


as Woods Hole researcher Alice Thomkins in 


Madam Speaker: Nancy Pelosi’s Life, 
Times, and Rise to Power 
Marc Sandalow ‘82 


Drifting West: The Calamities of 
James White and Charles Baker 
Virginia McConnell Simmons '49 


CD: Grace Notes, A 3rd Serving! 
For Organ 
Performed by Timothy Albrecht ’73 


Vhe Other Mother 


A Novel 


MADAM 
SPEAKER 
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the film Radio Cape 
Cod, a multigenera- 
tional love story 
interweaving science, 
nature, and human 
relationships. Debra is 
also artistic director of 
the Underground Railway Theater in Cambridge, 


Mass. W: www.undergroundrailwaytheater.org. 


Donald __L.M. 
Difficulty: Time and Identity in the Treatise, was 


Baxter's book, Hume's 
published by Routledge. Donald is a professor 
in the Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 4 \osef Bomback 
launched a communications design agency that 
promotes businesses and ideas that support 
sustainable living. Located in Oberlin, Wild 
Geese Creative offers marketing, media rela- 
tions, and graphic design services to business 
focused on green building, alternative energy, 
organic products, social issues, and more. Josef 
previously was executive vice president and 
COO of Hugo Productions in Hong Kong. W: 
www.wildgeesecreative.com. e Susan Weiner 
speaks across the U.S. and 
Canada on “How to Write 
Investment Commentary 
that People Will Read.” 
Recent speaking engage- 
ments include the Refining 


Wealth Management Con- 


Weiner 


ference sponsored by the 
Edmonton CFA Society and a meeting of the 
CFA Society of Naples. She was a panel speak- 
er on “Getting and Keeping Corporate Clients” 
at the annual conference of the American 
Society of Journalists and Authors. W: 


www.InvestmentWriting.com. 


1977 


Cleveland Johnson is the new director of the 


Thomas J. Watson Fellowship Program. The uni- 
} g 


versity professor of music history and past dean 
of the School of Music at DePauw University, 
Cleveland was an Oberlin Watson Fellow in 
1977-78. He writes, “I couldn't believe that 
someone was investing in me to pursue a musi- 
cal and intellectual passion that was so close 
to my heart.” He says he’s excited to live in 
Manhattan “after 22 years in a small town like 


Oberlin” and looks forward to connecting with 


FALL 2008 


the extended Oberlin community in New York. 


W: www.watsonfellowship.org. 


Composer Laura Kaminsky’s concerto for 


percussion and orchestra, Terra Terribilis, had 


its world premiere by the 
Westchester Philharmonic 
Paul 


Dunkel, who commissioned 


under the baton of 


it in celebration of the 
orchestra’s 25th anniver- 


sary season. Laura is dean 


Kaminsky 


of the Conservatory of Musi¢ 
at Purchase College/State University of New 
York and curator of music programs for New 
York’s Symphony Space. She continues to work 
on commissions including string quartets, a 
violin and piano duo, and a solo piano work. ¢ 
® Laura Swannie Khoshbin and her hus- 
band, Shahram, served as masters of Currier 
House at Harvard College last year. Laura has 
been in the Office of the General Counsel for 
Partners HealthCare since 1997. e Cellist 
Rhonda Rider, who tours the U.S. with her 
trio, Triple Helix, performed in contemporary 
chamber music concerts with the Boston 
Chamber Music Society and the St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra. Rhonda planned to spend 


Ore., holds a patent on a transportable green 
roofing system. Recycled carpet is fashioned 
into trays that are used to grow plants—which 
then can be installed as part of a green roof. 
David refers to his invention as “green roofs to 
go’—transport the trays, and you have an 
instant green roof. He says that by taking the 
landscaper out of the project, the cost comes in 
at about $10 per foot. “At that price, the 
cost/benefit is very clear. Two buildings have 
the system installed, and they are thriving. | 
sort of ignore them and they do great.” E: 
david@goldpx.com. e Richard O’Donnell 
writes: “My short story, The Placebo Effect, was 
a featured story at a new 
web site, Sniplits.com, for 
audio downloads.” Unlike 
books on tape, stories on the 
site are sent directly to a 
laptop, digital music player, 
or smart phone. “I’m thrilled 


: O'Donnell 


to be among the first group 
of authors to be premiered on the new web 
site,” Richard says. W: www.sniplits.com. « @ 
Ellen Sollinger Walker continues to live in 
Flint, Mich., with Jeff Walker. A psychologist, 
she administers psychological testing for Social 
Security Disabilities and tests students at three 


schools for learning and cognitive impairments. 


the summer in Hong Kong with the Asian | 1980 


Youth Orchestra. She lives in Boston with her 
partner, Elizabeth Walters. e ® Richard 
Ruggles and Kathy McNeely were married 
May 3. They live in Mount Rainier, Md. e ® 
Deborah Glosser Taub is co-editor of 


Assisting Bereaved College Students (Jossey- 


Bass Publishers), in which she co-authored two 
chapters, one on developmental and contextual 
perspectives on bereaved students and another 
on training faculty and RAs to support and 


assist them. 


1979 
® Albert Courey, a pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at 
UCLA, published the text- 


Mechanisms in 


book 
Transcriptional Regulation 
(Blackwell Publishing). He 
and his wife, Jody Reichel, 
and two children live in 
southern California. 4 David Gold, a suc- 


cessful real estate developer in Portland, 


David Driesen was appointed University 
Professor at Syracuse University, effective July 
1. He became the 13th appointee in the uni- 
versity’s history to this highest faculty rank. 
M. Braimah Saaka, a vascular surgeon, held 
an open house and ribbon cutting on June 2 at 
his new office, the Vascular Clinic of North- 
west Georgia. He lives in Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., with his wife, Jamil. 4 Darren Smith 
launched an online company called My 
Outdoor Places. The web site includes infor- 
mation on national and state parks and federal, 
state, county, and urban public lands that offer 
opportunities for outdoor recreation. Site users 
can search for parks, share videos and photos, 
and participate in online discussions and blogs. 


W: www.myoutdoorplaces.com. 
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® Carolyn Hirschman Levine is a new 
writer/editor at JBS International in North 
Bethesda, Md. “After nearly 13 years of free- 
lance business writing, | landed a ‘real’ job at a 
government contractor, where | help produce 
print and online materials about Alzheimer's 


disease and aging-related issues.” 


® Nancy Chapple recently founded her own 


facilitation business in Berlin. “My husband 


and | are very excited to start something of our 
own, based on what I've learned in consulting: 
a facilitation business specializing in decision- 
making and problem-solving workshops.” « ® 
Gareth Fenley is a certified peer specialist 
in the Department of Psychiatry and Health 
Behavior at the Medical College of Georgia. e 
® Gail Herman Herrine and Steve Fine ‘82 
live near Philadelphia with their three sons, two 
of whom attend Oberlin. “Steve and I are both 
physicians. | am an OB/GYN working with a 
mostly Hispanic community and recently start- 
ed a breastfeeding program in my practice.” 
® Kayo Iwama and Frank Corliss live in New 
York and teach at the Bard College Conserva- 
tory of Music, Kayo as head of the Graduate 
Program in Vocal Arts and Frank as director of 
the Piano Fellowship Program. « ® Caroline 
Jaffe-Pickett moved to Menlo Park, Calif., 
with her husband of five years, Emmett. She is 
pursuing freelance writing and communica- 
tions in the Bay Area. W: www.carriefreelance. 
com. e ® Clare Macdonald finished her final 
year in the clinical psychology doctorate pro- 
gram at Antioch University New England. This 
fall she begins an internship at the McGill Health 
Centre/Montreal General Hospital. « Daniel 
Sager writes, “In an attempt to recreate our 
senior year and blissfully happy domestic life 
at 37 Morgan St. in Oberlin, Peggy Orenstein, 
Cornelia Lauf, and | spent this past July 4 
weekend at my country home in Kerhonkson, 
N.Y. Peggy flew in from Berkeley, Calif., and 
Cornelia flew in from Rome, Italy. It was a ter- 
rific weekend. We managed to fall right back 
into old patterns (mostly good) as if no time at 
all had passed.” Danny lives in the home with 
boyfriend Brian. e ® Paul Steinberg writes, 
“After 14 years as a corporate tax lawyer and 
then five years running my firm’s professional 


development/legal personnel department, | 


34 


| 


editor-in-chief of Sky & 


retired in 2006 to find a more peaceful and ful- | 
filling life. Over the past two years, | have spent 
a lot of time with my nieces and nephews, done 
some volunteer work, studied Hindi and taken 


naps, but more than 


anything, practiced | 
yoga.” e ® William 
~ Tuthill 


a Albany, N.Y., with his 


partner, Greg. He 
Washington, DC, Philadelphia, and Lancaster, 


; Fall 
lives in 


Y 
NN 


Tuthill 


writes, “I lived in 


Pa., working as a journalist. | have since done 


stints as a chef and a reporter for a business 
weekly in Albany, and am now in arts manage- 


ment, working for a chorus.” 


4 John Hunka planned to act as a site cap- 
tain in a beach cleanup at East River State Park 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., in September. The cleanup is 
part of the annual worldwide September Inter- | 
national Coastal Cleanup involving more than 
100 countries and most U.S. states, sponsored | 
by the Ocean Conservancy in Washington, DC. 
E: jhunka@courts.state.ny.us. 


e Robert Naeye became 


Telescope magazine after 
a stint as senior science 
writer in the Astrophysics 
Science Division at NASA‘s 
Goddard Space Flight Center. 


Sky & Telescope is based in Cambridge, Mass. 


Jordan Brown writes, “| 
frittered away my Oberlin 
education by majoring in 
humor. No joke. My indi- 
vidual major was officially — 
titled “The Interdisciplinary | 
Study of Humor: What's | 
So Funny?” Jordan invites 
alums to visit www.jordandbrown.com, where 
“not only will you get a healthy dose of shame- 
less self-promotion, but you'll also have the 
opportunity to hear my new theme song, read | 


about how I once persuaded the old Mercantile 


store and tearoom to give me their top secret 


brownie recipe, and more.” « Jonathan Turner 
is back as a full-time reporter at The Dispatch | 


and Rock Island (Argus, Il.) newspapers. He 


played piano in late June for a high school pro- 
duction of Chicago at the International Thespian 
Festival in Lincoln, Neb. His first original 
musical, What About Job? (for which he wrote 
music and some lyrics, based on the Book of 
Job), was to have a staged reading in October 
at the Green Room Theatre in Rock Island. E- 
mail: jtpianoman@hotmail.com. —4 George 
Wolfe, founder of the satire website lalatimes. 
com, is advocating for revitalization of the Los 
Angeles River, which is facing weakening pro- 
tection by the federal government. ‘To prove 
that the river is navigable, and therefore entitled 
to the highest standards of protection under the 
Clean Water Act, George led a three-day kayak 
and canoe expedition down the full length of 


the 52-mile waterway. 


@® Alexandra Borns-Weil lives in the Boston 
area, “working as a literacy specialist in the pub- 
lic schools, gardening, and baking lots of bread. 
My son is 11 and my partner, Steph, just fin- 
ished vet school last spring.” e ® Lynn Bruner 
accepted a tenure-track position as assistant 
professor of psychology at Lock Haven Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. She continues her small 
private practice and looks forward to research 
involving creative arts therapies, mind/body 
work, and other clinical issues. e ® Kathryn 
Burlingham owns and manages two four-plex- 
es in Portland, Ore. She is a board member 
with Outside In, an organization that serves 
homeless youth and operates a medical clinic 
for homeless and low-income clients. ¢ Whitney 
Crothers Dilley’s 2007 book, The Cinema of 
Ang Lee: The Other Side of the Screen, has been 
nominated for a Modern Language Association 
award. The book was described by Chinese 
film academic Chris Berry 
as “essential reading for any 
scholar of either contem- 
porary Chinese or American 
film.” Whitney planned to 
give a seminar on her book 


in July at King’s College, 


University of London, and 
a series of lectures in New York City in October. 
e ® Joshua and Lauren Goldman-Brown 
live in Hong Kong with their three sons. Lauren 
is the principal of a Jewish day school and 
Joshua works for a financial public relations firm. 
e ® Deborah Grossman works with middle 


school students, directing music and teaching 
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private voice at Imagination Stage in Bethesda, 
Md. She and her husband, Alan, have two chil- 


dren. ¢ ® Daniel Jaffee moved to Portland, 


Ore., to take a new job as assistant professor 


of sociology at Washington State University, 


Vancouver. 9” @ Rosalyn Johnson writes, “After 


seven years with the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, | decided I'd had enough bureau- 
cracy. I'm now enrolled in a PhD program with 
the Wildlife Ecology and Conservation Depart- 
ment at the University of Florida, where my 
research will focus on the impact of human 
housing development and other habitat conver- 
® Lisa Pierce- 
Goldstein and husband Marc Goldstein wel- 


SIONS ON W ildlife communities.» 


comed baby Michael Colin Goldstein, born 
October 10, 2007, in New York. e ® Louis 
Prussack is director of Spring Street Interna- 
tional School in Friday Harbor, Wash. A teacher 
and administrator for more than 18 years, he 
has taught mathematics and physics and was 
most recently dean of faculty and assistant 
head of school at a small, college preparatory 
boarding-day school in Ojai, Calif. He and his 
wife, Jennifer, have two children. e An excerpt 
from Gary Roma's film, Hanging by a Thread: 
A Dental Floss Documentary, was screened nation- 
wide on May | as part of This American Life— 
Live!, a live broadcast to preview the second 
season of the radio-turned-television series on 
Showtime. Gary’s film details the exploits of 
two inmates from a Green Bay penitentiary 
who collected more than 3.5 miles of dental 
floss to fashion a rope ladder they used to scale 
a 40-foot wall and escape from prison. W: 


Paul H. Smith writes that 


his Fauxharmonic Orchestra, a computer-based 


www.irontrog.com. 


digital instrument he uses to perform orchestral 
music, will team up for a concert in November 
with the Baltimore Chamber Orchestra at 
Bargemusic in Brooklyn. They will premiere the 
string orchestra version of Gridley Paige Road by 
Matthew Quayle 98. Paul has planned other 
concerts for the 2008-09 season in Baltimore 
and Boston, as well’ as educational demos in 
New York and at the Peabody Conservatory, New 
England ¢ onservatory, University of Texas, and 


in Oberlin. W 


www.tauxharmonic.com. 


® Lisa Chowning Garcia and Raoul Garcia 


Vliami 


apaln 


2007, in 


vere married February 17 


~hores, Fla. e ® Elyssa Faison tea hes 


at the University of Oklahoma and 


Cse | tory 
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published her first book, Vianaging Women 
Disciplining Labor in Modern Japan, in 2007. 
She lives in Oklahoma City with Zoe Sherinian 
® Rachael 


Hazen writes, “| lealthy and happy, that’s what 


84, her partner of eight years. 
it keeps coming back to for me. I've got a job | 
love working as an office manager for a nation- 
wide restaurant company; | currently live quietly 
in a strange rental trailer on a beautiful ranch 
in Colorado; and I still sing a cappella and free- 
® Jane Story is 


a new Case management supervisor at CareFirst 


lance as a choral arranger.” 


BlueCross BlueShield in Baltimore. “I met my 
partner of 2.5 years in my last position; working 
and living together proved mutually incompati- 
ble. Fortunately, the partnership is still thriv- 


ing!” e Amanda Udis-Kessler announces the 


publication of her book, Queer Inclusion in the 
United Methodist Church (Routledge). In the book, 
\manda, a sociologist, uses multiple methods 
to make sense of the struggle over lesbian/gay 
inclusion in the church and to consider the 
implications it has for larger LGBT civil rights 
issues. E: audiskessler@coloradocollege.edu. 


® Andrea Volpe is teaching in the writing 


program at Harvard College after a year's sab- 


batical funded by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. She is working on a book about 
portrait photography and political obligation in 


| 9th-century America. 


Yin-Yee Chan is an international trade special- 


ist with U.S. Customs and Border Protection in 
New York City. “My kids, 11 and 8, are still driv- 
ing me crazy,” she writes. “I’m having fun writing 
fan fiction and maintaining my website.” e ® 


David Milford and fiancée Oksana Gunko were 


planning a September 2008 wedding in New 
Mexico. He writes, “We met in 2006 in Oksana's 
home city of Odessa, Ukraine. It also happens 
to be the city where my Grandfather David 


was born. How romantic!” e ® Gwennoelle 


Mogensen and Andrew Chandler welcomed 


ABV eS ** 
baby boy, Burkeley Louis Mogensen-Chandler, 


born \pril 29 in Cincinnati. e ® Dawn Carpick 


Palmer has worked In the biotechnology field 
since graduation. “Unfortunately, | couldnt get 
away from work at reunion time, due to pend 
ing FDA approval and launch activities for our 
new drug. After a bunch of years in Seattle, where 
| got my MBA at the University of Washington, 
and three years in Southern California, my hus 


band and | are happily exploring Boulder.” 


The polls 
are open! 


Vote in the 


2009 Election for 
Alumni Trustee 


Candidates: 
Amy L. Chen ’79 
Steven W. Sinding ’65 


Online Ballot: 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni 
(440.775.8692) 


Voting Deadline: 
November 26, 2008 


Six of the seats on Oberlin’s Board 
of Trustees are filled through direct 
election by alumni. One of the can- 
didates listed above will begin 
a six-year term as an Oberlin 
trustee, effective July 1, 2009. To 
read about the candidates and to 
vote, refer to your paper ballot or 


visit www. oberlin.edu/alumni. 
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e ® Andrew Rohn and his family moved to 
New York for eight months last year to put their 
musical comedy Walmartopia Off-Broadway. “We 
are working on a new musical about evolution 
and creationism, and we play in a 10-piece disco/ 
funk band called V05.” « ® Katherine Waddell 
lives in western Massachusetts with her hus- 
band, Andrew Stempel, dividing time between 
a private practice as a family therapist and pur- 
suing musical fun with her band, Katie Clarke 
and the Green River Band. “We released our sec- 
ond CD, Wrap Me in Green, to regional acco- 


lades and are having fun with it.” 


® Allison Downey's second album, Across 
the Sea, was released this year on Mackinaw 
Harvest Records. W: www.allisondowney.com. 
e ® Terence Dougherty, after working at two 
large law firms in New York, is now general 
counsel of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
“an organization | feel extremely privileged to 
work for.” He co-edited the book Feminism 
Confronts Homo Economicus (Cornell University 
Press), serves on the board of the Bill T. Jones/ 
Arnie Zane Dance Company, and is a newly 
appointed commissioner for the Commission for 
Refugee Women and Children. E: tdougherty 
@aclu.org. 


Laurieann Levy Aladin launched Whole 


World Press, which she calls “a woman-found- 
ed, non-hierarchical, nonprofit book publishing 
collective committed to radical voices and rev- 
olutionizing the publishing industry.” She will 
be “procuring funds and manuscripts in the 
coming months, and welcomes your help, ideas, 
and talents.” W: wwwwholeworldpress.org. 
@ Tina Dozauer-Ray wrote the children’s 
book, Too Many Zucchini for Zachery Beany, “a 
garden-themed story that includes real organic 
zucchini seeds with each book, as well as a 
killer recipe for zucchini bread.” Tina teaches 
choir in the Boulder Valley Schools and is assis- 
tant music director for the Denver production 
of Magdalene: Woman of Light. She lives in 


Louisville, Colo., with her husband and two 


Send alumni news and photos to: | 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


sons, and says that every child should have the 
pleasure of growing his/her own food with a 
loved one. W: www.ladybuggardening.com. 
Mark Libby and his wife, 
Wendy, welcomed baby boy 
Marshall, born November 
7, 2007. The family lives in 
Groton, Mass., outside of 
Boston. Mark says, “Wendy 
is enjoying being a full-time 
mom, and I’m working in 
the telecommunications industry, playing 
lots of soccer, and avidly biking.” E: marklibby 


@charter.net. 


Ken Beldon is the editor of Wrestling with 
Adulthood (Skinner House Books), in which he 
brings together the stories of 11 men who share 
their challenges, choices, and search for a call- 
ing while becoming adults. Ken is the lead min- 
ister of WellSprings, a new Unitarian Universalist 
congregation outside of Philadelphia. W: www. 
uua.org/bookstore. « Singer/songwriter/fiddler 
Stephanie Bettman released her debut album, 
Get Close to Me. Stephanie and her band are in 
Los Angeles, where they won the Southern 
California Live Acoustic 
Music Competition and 
placed in several regional 
contests, including the West 
Coast Songwriters Inter- 
national Contest and the 
International Acoustic Music 
Competition. She would 
love to hear from any of her Obie pals. W: 
www.stephaniebettman.com. e In April, Liz 
Horodowich published her latest book, 
Language and Statecraft in Early Modern Venice 
(Cambridge University Press). She examines the 
management of public speech—through the 
speech of everyday people recorded in archival 
documents—as a component of statebuilding 
in Renaissance Venice. Contributing to the 
green building movement is Shan Maitra, 
president of Fiberlite Technologies, a Missouri- 
based company that manufactures and sells 
cellulose insulation made from recycled news- 
print and borate fire retardant. “The benefit of 
our insulation is that since it is a spray, it effec- 
tively prevents air infiltration, which improves 
the thermal performance of the product,” he 


says. “It does not contain any harmful chemi- 


| cals, such as formaldehyde, asbestos, CFC, or 


ammonia. Our company serves the green 
movement by providing insulation that uses 
recycled material, promotes energy efficiency, 
minimizes harmful chemicals, and is locally 
produced for projects in the midwest.” W: 


www.tiberlitetech.com. 


Robert Chihade and Chessie Shaw were 
married May 3 during a lively ceremony and 
reception at Limn Gallery in San Francisco. 
Obies in attendance were Alphonso Mance 
Jr., Kirsa Phillips, and Katie Worthman; 
Joseph Chihade ’89; Deron Albright and Jugna 
Shah, both 92; Christy Owen "95; and Ming 
Yeung 96. The couple lives in Cambridge, Mass., 
where Robert is a consultant for real estate 
development projects and Chessie is an ele- 
mentary school teacher. Honeymoon destina- 
tions included Jordan, Syria, and the south of 
France. e ® Vishal Jhunjhunwala does global 
branding and advertising for Tata Consultancy 
Services, a software company. “Recently I visited 
various countries in Latin America—Mexico, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil. I continue to play 
squash and soccer and travel with my wife, 
Riva, as much as I can.” E: vishal.jhunjhunwala 
@tcs.com. e Zahin Hasan and other Dhaka 
Obies visited with former Oberlin President 
Nancy Dye in Bangladesh. Pictured are (stand- 
ing, left to right) Zahin, Saifuddin Ahmed "94, 
Mushfiqur Rahman ‘92, Griff Dye, Mishal 
Ali ‘00, and Naeem 
Mohaiemen, 


and 
(sitting, left to right) 
Zeeshan Hasan with 
Aman Hasan (in lap), 


Perween Hasan (past 


visiting professor at 
Oberlin), and Nancy Dye. Not pictured is 
Shahana Siddiqui ‘03. e Kerry Reichs’ first 
novel, The Best Day of Someone Elses Life 
(HarperCollins) was published in May. The comic 
novel explores the myths about weddings told 
from the perspective of a woman who is “not so 
sure.” Kerry, who practiced law for six years, 
took a sabbatical and “real- 
ized sabbaticals agree with 
her.” She planned a nation- 
wide bookstore tour in the 
spring and was hoping to 
see many Obies along the 
way. W: www.harpercollins. 


Gili 


com/kerryreichs. 
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Southern Italy's Pristine Corner: the Food, Wine, and Culture of Puglia 


March 15-23, 2009 
Escorted by Ivana Di Siena, Instructor in Italian 


Puglia, the “heel” of Italy’s boot, has much to offer the cultural 
traveler. Un-touristed seaside villages, Baroque temples, endless 
olive groves, mild climate, and great seafood restaurants create an 
ambiance quite unique in Italy. Oberlin’s custom-designed jour- 
ney will take you to charming towns such as Trani, Ostuni, Gallipoli, 
and Alberobello. Wander Lecce’s extravagant Baroque plazas and 
marvel at Emperor Frederick II’s towering Castel del Monte. Charm- 
ing locals will welcome you into their kitchens and olive groves, 
providing an intimate look at Puglia’s slow-paced dolce vita. With 


Hxploring Alaska’s Coastal Wilderness 


May 30-June 6, 2009 
Escorted by Jan Thornton, Professor of Biology and Neuroscience 


Where can you wake to the cry of a soaring eagle, watch ice thunder 
from a glacier, walk in a spruce forest, and observe lunge-feeding 
whales, while cruising in complete comfort aboard a nimble expe- 
dition ship? In Southeast Alaska! Explore the magnificent Inside 
Passage of Alaska with an intimate number of guests in the com- 
pany of naturalists aboard small ship voyages. Walk forest trails to 


Village Life In England's Cotswolds 


October 16-26, 2009 


Time has passed with a gentle hand over the rolling hills and small 
villages of England's Cotswold’s, a delightful region of lush pastoral 
landscapes, medieval castles, and deep-rooted cultural traditions. 
On this exclusive sojourn, you will immerse yourself in the heart of 
the English countryside and discover the region’s enchanting natural 
beauty and priceless historic treasures. Stroll across the fabled quads 
of Oxford, marvel at the grandeur of Gloucester Cathedral, and expe- 
rience the traditions of villages like Broadway and Chipping Camden. 
Take a special private “behind-the-scenes” tour of Sir Winston Churchill's 


beautiful four-star hotels 
and an array of authentic 
Pugliese meals, the tour 
will provide high-quality 
comfort and a unique 
insight into one of Italy’s 
most beautiful, yet under- 
appreciated regions. Bro- 
chure Available. 


cascading waterfalls. Enjoy 
Zodiac and kayaking for- 
ays, whale watching, and learn about Alaska’s rich Native American 
heritage. Spend a full day in Glacier Bay National Park. Optional 
Denali National Park or Kenai Peninsula extensions offered. 
Brochure Available. 


birthplace at Blenheim Palace, 
hosted by Lord Charles Spencer- 
Churchill. Throughout your 
stay, you will enjoy charming 
accommodations at the Queen’s Hotel, a 150-year-old example of 
Regency-style architecture situated amidst immaculately groomed 


gardens of Cheltenham. Our itinerary also features a program of lec- 
tures and presentations about regional art, history, and culture and 
a specially arranged village forum with local residents. 


OBIEAdventur ig! San Juan Islands Sea Kayaking Expeditions August 14-16, 2009 and August 21-23, 2009 


Join other alumni on a low-cost, high-value kayaking trip! Due to the popularity of our sea kayaking expeditions in 2006, we will return to 
c me def 


Washington State’s stunning S 


an Juan Islands for two summer weekends of sea-kayaking, island camping, orcas, and eagles. Quiet and unob- 
Cc be . 


trusive, double kayaks provide the perfect means for exploring the myriad forms of sea life we'll encounter. Our adventure will include an 
/ c ‘ 


orientation welcome dinner at the Frid 
adventures in the U.S. 


ay Harbor Whale Museum. Outdoor Magazine calls our local outfitter’s trips one of their “10 favorite liquid 
" We fully expect these trips to sell out quickly. No previous kayaking experience is needed. Brochure available spring 2009. 


Save the Date! JeweLs or SourHEAST ASIA: THAILAND AND 
about our programs, please call 440-775-806 


CamsBopta New Year's 2010 @ If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 


92 or e-mail alumni@oberlin.edu. 


No matter your j journey, 


ae 


W¥eeae at Tappan Square 


You may not have realized it then, but those many walks on the Square were the start of your path 
through life. Your planned gift will give future generations of Oberlin College students a head start 
on their own journeys. We offer a variety of “paths” to help you achieve your philanthropic goals: 


Make a bequest You may designate a specific amount, a particular asset, or 

to Oberlin College: a percentage of your estate to Oberlin through your will. 

Create a Charitable Your gift goes into a trust that pays income to you or a loved one 
Remainder Trust: and ultimately benefits Oberlin. 


Establish a Charitable You receive a guaranteed income stream for life and a charitable 


Gift Annuity: deduction, and your gift provides future support for Oberlin. 
Donate your home Continue living in your home, but receive an immediate charitable 
and keep living in it: deduction and avoid significant capital gains taxes. 

Retirement plans Add Oberlin as the beneficiary 

and life insurance: and avoid probate and taxes. 


For information on how you can help shape the journeys of 
future generations of Oberlin students, please contact us. 
440-775-8599  gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


Office of Gift Planning 


Ronen lives in Philadelphia and married a 
“non-Obie but otherwise fabulous person, 
Derek Ziegler,” in June 
2005. Obies in attendance 
were Naomi Singer and 
Jill Vartenigian; Naomi 
Ross Ronen ‘59; Jenn 
Crawford and Lynn Major, 
both 92; and Faith Goldstein 
‘96. Gili earned an MA in 


adult and organizational 


development at 


Temple University in 2006. In 2007 she joined 
the Michael Nutter for Mayor campaign and is 
serving as executive director of the Mayor's Action 
Center in his administration. E: gilironen@ 
hotmail.com. e Robert Slate spoke in April at 
the National Intelligence Forum on his article, 
“China's National Intellectual Property Strategy: 
Implications for U.S. National Security,” which 
was published in the DI Journal. Robert is lead 
multi-discipline systems engineer at the MITRE 
Corporation and previously served as a captain 
in the U.S. Army and on the faculty at the 
National Defense Intelligence College. 


Nicholas Arbelaez enjoyed his first alumni event 
with mom Yuka Carman, as they cheered on 
the Oberlin women’s lacrosse team in a 
match against Marymount University. Light 
Carruyo wrote the book Producing Knowledge, 
Protecting Forests: Rural Encounters with Gender, 
Ecotourism, and International Aid in the Dominican 
Republic (Penn State University Press). The book 
is an ethnographic case study of La Ciénaga, a 
rural community in the Dominican Republic, 
and its citizens’ roles in a changing culture and 
global economy. Light is assistant professor of 
sociology and Latin American and Latino studies 
at Vassar. W: www.psupress.org. e ® George 
Chapman writes, “I was diagnosed with a grade- 
3 brain tumor in October 2007. | have com- 
pleted combined chemo/radio-therapy and sev- 
eral courses of follow-on chemo. So far I feel 
well, and my family and I are optimistic. | live 
in Hong Kong with my wife and welcome any 
old friends to contact me.” E: ted@mrkrypto.com. 
e J. Alexander Hershey was elected a partner 
at Thorp Reed & Armstrong in Pittsburgh. A 
member of the commercial and corporate liti- 
gation practice group, Alex concentrates on unfair 
competition and business torts, trademark and 
copyright infringement, securities and criminal 


fraud, and related contract disputes. ¢« Composer 


| Keeril Makan released his debut album, In 


Sound (Tzadik Records), in June, featuring the 
Kronos Quartet and the Paul Dresher Ensemble 
Electro-Acoustic Band. He is working on com- 
missions from the California EAR Unit and the 
_ American Composers Orchestra with electric 
guitarist Seth Josel. Keeril was awarded a 2008 
_ Rome Prize in Musical Composition from the 
American Academy in Rome; his music has 
received many awards and has been featured at 
_ many music festivals. He is assistant professor 


of music at MIT. W: www.keerilmakan.com. 


Lorenzo Candelaria’s book, ‘The Rosary Cantoral: 
| Ritual and Social Design in a Chantbook from 
Early Renaissance Toledo, was published in 
March (University of Rochester Press). The essay 
unlocks the secrets of an important Spanish 
musical manuscript compiled for a brother- 


hood of heretics, ca. 1500. Lorenzo is assistant 


professor of musicology at the University of | 


Texas at Austin. W: www.urpress.com. e David 
Getsy was named the Goldabelle McComb 
Finn Distinguished Chair in 
Art History at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
His recent research, curato- 
rial projects, and publica- 
tions use queer and trans- 


gender theories to investi- 


gate the changing status 
of the human figure in modern and contempo- 
rary art. W: www.saic.edu/~dgetsy. ¢ ® Laurel 
Belcher Larsen and Jens Larsen welcomed 
baby Gabriel Emmett, born January 23, 2007, 
in Newberry, $.C. Laurel earned her DMA in 
piano pedagogy at the University of South 
Carolina and is an assistant professor of piano 
and theory at Newberry College. E: jensand- 
laureI@mindspring.com. e Christina Kelly 
LeCluyse and Chris LeCluyse welcomed 
daughter Carmen Josephine 
on April 5. Christina recruits 
foster parents for the Utah 
Foster Care Foundation, 
and Chris is an English 
professor at Westminster 
College in Salt Lake City. 


Chris writes, “Baby Carmen 


LeCluyse 


already has her own blog: http://lecluyse. 


blogspot.com.” ¢ Herica Valladares won the 
National 
Andrew Heiskell Post-Doctoral Rome Prize for 


Endowment for the Humanities/ 


2008 in Ancient Studies for her monograph On 
Tenderness: The Semantics of Love in Roman 
Painting and Poetry. Herica is assistant profes- 


sor of Classics at Johns Hopkins University. 


Abi Cotler Bowling (center) attended a book 
release party in San Francisco for Jonathan 
Zittrain’s The Future of the Internet and How to 
Stop It, hosted by Melanie Craft Ellison '92 
(left) and Arianna Huffington (right), co- 
founder and editor-in-chief of The Huffington 
Post. Melanie is a 
client of Waxcreative 
Design, the web design 
firm that Abi runs 


with her sister. Out- ny 


Han Ne! 
Vik’ 


Bowling 


side of work, Abi “stays 


on her toes chasing 
her incredibly energetic 3-year-old, Ethan.” W: 


Www.wakxcreative.com. 


Molly Barth writes that she and Nicholas 
Isherwood '81 are new assistant professors (flute 
and voice, respectively) at 
the University of Oregon, 
where they join Obies Dean 
Kramer '73, Milagro Vargas 
77, and Bob Ponto, former 
conductor at the Oberlin 
Conservatory. Since leaving 
the new music group eighth 
blackbird, Molly has cofounded the Beta Collide 
New Music Project and lives with her husband, 
Phillip Patti, in Oregon. e 
@® Meredith Cooper and 
Matt Mascolo were mar- 
ried October 14, 2006, in 
Waitsfield, Vt. “We were 
one of those ‘Oberlin cou- 


ples’ who didn't know each 


other at Oberlin but met 
later.” Obies in attendance were Tanya Rosen- 
Jones, Bryan Melmed, Ben Jones (who also 


officiated the ceremony), Tom Carroll, and 


| E-mail your news and 
| high-res digital images to 


| alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Adam Christopher, all 96; and Kyle McCreight 
Carroll and Jason Haber ’98. “An ‘80s cover 
band played through the night in ‘Sco style.” 


The couple lives in Medford, Mass. 


@® Rhona Campbell and David Schneider ‘96 


welcomed their second daughter, Eleanor Rena, 
in January. “Nora blows fantastically loud wet 
raspberries that elicit astonishment from her 
big sister, Anastasia,” writes Rhona. “David's 
occasional runs are only slightly hampered by 
the addition of what he assures is a very mas- 
culine navy blue jogging stroller.” e ® Melissa 
Calivis Green and Matthew Green '99 wel- 
comed their first child, Harrison Bailey, on 
September 24, 2007. Melissa heads the market 
research group at CareFirst 
BlueCross BlueShield in 
Matt 


founder of ISE, a security 


Baltimore. is co- 
consultancy, and is pursuing 
his PhD in computer sci- 


ence at Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. ¢ Tom Pruiksma 
was awarded a Graduate Associate Teaching 
Award at Ohio State, the highest honor given to 
graduate teaching associates. In 2007-08 Tom 
earned the Presidential Fellowship, the highest 
honor given to a graduate student at Ohio 


State, where he is majoring in English. 


Elizabeth Breakstone writes that she and 
Tara Ikenouye 98 completed the 2008 Eugene 
Half Marathon together. “Our team, Slowpokes 
and Slackers, took every- 
one by surprise, passing 
walkers and even a few 
runners.” Although Eliz 
was passed by a speed 
walker in the final stretch, 
finished 


“the team still 


Breakstone 


strong. We are now train- 
ing for the 2008 Chicago Half Marathon in 
September.” e Ted Carleton and Emily Conway 
were married May 30 in Brooklyn, N.Y., along- 
Michelle Becker 
groomsmen Park Burger, Josh Kapell, Sam 
Howard, and Nat Howard, all ‘00. Other Obie 
guests were Ali Chentiz and Sascha Puritz; 
Hillary Chute and Jordan McCullough, both '98; 


side bridesmaid and 


Josh Arenberg, Tom Bencivengo, Adam James, 


and Darrah Healey Noble, all (00; B Chatfield 
and Selena Kansal, both ‘01; and George H. 
Watson ‘02. 


e Aimee Lee has received a 
Fulbright grant to 
research the hand 
papermaking tradi- 


She 


will spend a year trav- 


tion in Korea. 


eling in the country, 


with plans to appren- 
tice at a Buddhist temple with a papermaking 
Facility, to visit cultural institutions that support 
the practice of hanji (Korean handmade paper), 
and to find a community of contemporary 
artists who use handmade paper in their work. 
| Any leads or contacts would be appreciated. E: 
aimeeslee@gmail.com. W: http://aimeelee.net. 
f@ Sarah Kotok Newstok says her life was 
greatly influenced by her job on campus as the 


| local foods coordinator for OSCA. In Oberlin, 


she helped start the Oberlin farmers’ market, 
_ was the market manager for the Oberlin Sus- 

tainable Agriculture Project, and founded the 
_ town’s first successful organic market. Today, 
Sarah is program manager at the Coalition for 
Livable Communities in Memphis, Tenn., where 
| she hosted a livable communities summit for 
neighborhood leaders and works on the mayor's 
county-wide sustainability plan. See her knitting 


accessory business at www.needlecard.com. 


2000 


| Spencer Myer won first prize in the 20th 


annual New Orleans International Piano Com- 
petition on July 27. In addition to a $20,000 
cash award, he earned a solo recital in New 
Orleans, two concerts with the Louisiana 
| Philharmonic Orchestra, and appearances with 
| orchestras in Baton Rouge and Lafayette, La. 
He'll also play a recital at Wigmore Hall in 
London. He also won the $1,000 prize for best 
performance of a work by Debussy at the com- 
petition. # @ Shawn Steiman earned his 
PhD at the University of Hawai'i, where he 
| studied coffee science. He recently published 
| The Hawai‘ Coffee Book: A Gourmet’ Guide from 
Kona to Kauai and started the company Coffee 
Consulting, “dedicated to improving coffee 


quality and sustainability from seed to cup.” 


2001 


Hillary Stainthorpe Harrison and Geoff 


Harrison were married September 29, 2007, in 


Yardley, Pa. Phoebe Wayne and Annie Freeman 
Hayami ‘00 were bridesmaids; other Obie guests 
included Maria Breuninger, Brad Hayami, and 
Erin Sickler, all 00, and Jacob Groopman ‘04. 
With a medical degree from Northwestern 
University, Hillary began a residency in psychi- 
atry at Long Island Jewish Medical Center in 
New York. E: hillaryharrison@gmail.com. « ® 
Katherine Jane Lycan and Johnathon Owen 
were married January 19 in Covington, Ky. Obie 
guests were Dan Carmichael, Alison Gent 
Dobbins, Lauren Goodman, Sarah Ficke 
Myers, Adam Stevenson, Nicole Zvosecz, 
and Amy Barbour Stevenson 
00. The couple lives in 


e Jessica 


Parsons and Kyle Lomeli 


Cincinnati. 


welcomed their first child, 
daughter Nadia Lomeli, in 


January. Assisting at the 


birth was doula Rebecca 
Conant 98. Photographer Alina Prax is the 
owner of La Dolce Vita Photography, which is 
the first green wedding photography studio in 
Austin, Texas. A certified carbon neutral business, 
the studio uses environmentally responsible 
albums and compact florescent lights and recy- 
cles all ink cartridges, batteries, paper, packaging 
materials, camera equipment, and computers. 
W: www.ladolcevitaphoto.com. ¢ Melissa Ray 
writes, “After many years of living together in 
unwedded bliss, Noah Kirshbaum (now 
Kirshbaum-Ray) and 
| finally made our 
union legal on May 
10 in an intimate out- 
door ceremony over- 
looking the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in Virginia. 
Obies present were Beth Posniak, Jack Heaton, 
and Mithu and Steve Dutta-Linn. We live in 
a quaint Alexandria, Va., neighborhood and 


work outside the home for food-money wages.” 


2002 


® Sarah Green won a Pushcart Prize for a 
poem published in the summer 2007 issue of 
the Gettysburg Review. e ® Elizabeth “Betsy” 
Grossman and Matthew Davis were married 
October 6, 2007, in Belmont, Mass. Alumni in 
attendance were Sarah Crain, Molly Findley, 
Liz Gelner, Emily Jarrell, Heidi Lyons, 
Cassandra Ogren, and Sarah Trick Oliver. 


Betsy completed her third year at Harvard Law 
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Matt- 


environ- 


School, and 
hew is an 
mental advocate. e 
Sarah _Houghland 


joined the law firm of 


Wendel, Rosen, Black 


Grossman 


& Dean as an associ- 
ate in their real estate practice in Oakland, 
Calif. She focuses on transactional and litigation 
as well as complex intellectual property, securi- 
ties, class action appellate, and habeas corpus 
matters. e ® Leslie Korein is a comedic actor 
and musician in the DC and New York areas, 
where she performs weekly improv at the 
Magnet Theater. W: www.lesliekorein.com. 
e ® Matthew Pierce is in his last year of law 
school at the University of Utah. His wife, Rachel 
Anderson ‘01, completed medical school at the 
University of Washington and is a pediatrician 
in Bremerton, Wash. Matthew writes, “I plan to 
sit for the Washington Bar in the summer of 2009 
and will likely end up at a Seattle law firm, 


unless a judicial clerkship comes my way.” 


2003 


® Brea Weil-Hearon Carlson and Matt 
Carlson ‘04 welcomed baby boy Bennett Weil 
Carlson on March 29 in Indianapolis. They 
write, “Matt is now finished with coursework 
and on to researching and writing his disserta- 
tion. Brea is happily teaching flute out of their 
home and otherwise enjoying her new career as a 
mom.” « ® Kimberly Dunn and Scott “Scooter” 
Adams were married December 29, 2007, in 
North Wales, Pa. Obies in attendance were 
Ginny Morgan and Maria Balducci and Joel 
Brennan, both ‘04. As the choral director at 
Mount Holyoke College, Kim directs three choirs 
and teaches conducting classes. « ® A. Lara 
Dredge Kuntz and Ralek Kuntz live in Salt 
Lake City with their children, Olivia and Wesley. 
Lara passed exams to qualify as a certified pro- 
fessional midwife and is trying to build her own 
homebirth practice. “I am following a passion 
that I discovered during a winter-term project 
seven years ago!” she writes. fa Catharine 
“Cat” Richert received the 
Glen Cunningham Agri- 
culture Journalist of the 
Year Award from the North 
American Agriculture 


Journalists Association for 


Richert 


efforts to write a new farm 


FALL 2008 


her coverage of Congress 


What's happening in your region? Find out at 
ObieWeb, www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


Regional: 
Roundup 


Rhode Island—Alums welcomed incoming 
freshmen and their parents during a well- 
attended picnic in August at the home of 
Dan ’74 and Martha ’75 Snydacker. 


4 Western New England—The club’s annu- 
al gathering at Tanglewood Music Festival 
in July went off spectacularly, with more 
than 150 Obies and friends in attendance. 
The event was ably led by co-regional coor- 
dinators Harry Lavo ’61 and Marybeth 
Bridegam 57, who, sadly, will step down 
from their roles next spring. 


bill. Cat has covered agriculture for Congressional 
Quarterly for more than two years and says “her 
next beat at CO will be the complicated politics 
of the U.S. Senate—a job her time as an Oberlin 


Review editor has no doubt prepared her for.” 


2004 


® Leah Albritton and Daniel Hart welcomed 


baby boy Nolan James Hart, born April 1 in 


Chicago. Leah writes, “Dr. Abbie Roth ‘90, 
delivered my son via emergency cesarean sec- 
tion. We cannot be more grateful. What a small 
world.” # Becca Brooke, after graduating, 
worked at the Ferry Beach Ecology School in 
Maine, teaching coastal ecology to middle school 
students. She moved to DC in 2005, where she 
worked for the Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, campaigning for better funding for 
wildlife conservation, recreation, and education. 
Currently at the University of Michigan pursu- 
ing dual MBA/MS degrees, Becca says she hopes 
to “bring more business savvy to environmental 


non-profits and public agencies.” e ® Anne 


Northeast Ohio—Twenty budding oenophiles 
spent a hazy summer afternoon taking in 
the process and history of winemaking at 
the Klingshirn Winery in Avon Lake. The 
group, of course, did not miss out on a 
chance to taste and grade a number of the 
vineyard’s varietals. 


 Seattle—Alumni young, old, and future 
enjoyed a sun-drenched family picnic in 
July at Seattle's Goldens Park. 


—Aaron Mucciolo ‘02 


Timberlake and David Sinden were married 
October 21, 2007, in Bloomington, Ind. Obies 
in attendance were Catherine Bodnar, Gared 
Crawford, Margaret Anderson DeLuca, 
Joshua Olson, Susan Powell, and Robert 
Richter; Elinor Anderson and Brea Carlson ‘03; 
Matt Carlson, Thatcher Lyman, and Christopher 
White, ‘05; Janey Leggiero and Will Parks ‘06; 
and Sarah Allen and Noah Horn, ’07. “Kazoos 
were abundant,” say the couple, who live in 


Indianapolis. e Robin Walker earned an MA 


in security studies with a focus on South Asia 
Naval 


Monterey, Calif. His thesis, “Awakening Tiger: 


from. the Postgraduate School in 
India’s Quest for Expanded Influence in the 
World,” explores the changing nature of India’s 
foreign policy and was advised by Peter Lavoy 
‘83. e Brad Walsh is in New York writing and 
creating music for TV shows, recording as an 
independent solo artist, and producing music for 
other artists, including Ashlee Simpson. His pho- 
tography work has appeared in and on web sites 
for Nylon, MTV, NY Daily News, Page Spin, 


Seventeen, and others. W: WW w.bradwalsh.com. 


Megan Hart sang multiple roles in Ravel's 
Enchanted Child and the roles of Lauretta and 
Nella in Puccini's Gianni Schicchi with Seattle 
Opera’s Young Artists Opera in March. Megan 
also won a 2007 Career Bridges grant and was 
a 2006 district winner in the Metropolitan 
Opera National Council Auditions, among other 
honors. # Kathleen Redmond and Megan 
Bomba own a business, Heart Beet Gardening, 
which promotes urban sustainability in Los 
Angeles by helping people grow their own food. 
They design, install, and maintain organic veg- 
etable gardens for households, schools, and 


communities. W: www.heartbeetgardening.com. 


2006 


@ ben they're not at their day jobs, Tom 
Fort, Matt Hartgering, Mike Roth, and Alie 
Plotsky ‘07 join forces as Cobalt and the Hired 
Guns, a band with a mission. Their most recent 
album, Jump the Fence, is carbon neutral. Any 
greenhouse gas associated with its recording, 
production, and pro- 
motion were offset by 
investments in wind 
energy. Joining in on 
the CD were Josh 


Lava on keyboard and 


Meg Risso on cello. 


Sam _ George coordinated 


United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania on 


forum for the 


inner-city violence in Philadelphia. His interest 
in the subject stems from work he began at 
Oberlin, and he has continued that work as a 
Stoneleigh Center Junior Fellow. e Steven Le 
organized an all-Oberlin team for the 2008 Hood 
to Coast Relay in August, a 197-mile relay from 
Mt. Hood down to the Pacific Ocean beach in 
Seaside, Ore. a Morgan Pitts is the research 
director for the Presidential Climate Action Pro- 
ject, where he studies equity issues associated 
with addressing climate change and is developing 
a handbook for student and community activists 


who want to advocate for strong climate action. 


145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
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FACULTY/STAFF 
Former swimming coach Ralph Bibler, a mem- 


ber of Oberlin’s physical education department 
for nearly two decades, died August 14, 2008, 
in Estes Park, Colo. He was 88. A native of 
South Dakota, 
State University and was a decorated WWII 


“Bib” held a degree from Ball 
pilot with the U.S. Army Air Corps. He arrived 
in Oberlin in the fall of 1950 and immediately 
led the swim team to two consecutive first- 
place Ohio Conference finishes. He remained 
at Oberlin for the next 18 years, teaching phys- 
ical education classes and coaching swim teams 
to mostly winning records, including an 11-0 
finish during his final season in 1967-68. After 
Oberlin, 


the next 17 years at the 


he continued to coach swimmers for 
University of Colorado. 
His honors include a 35-year service pin from 
the American Red Cross and a 25-year award 
from the College Swimming Coaches Associa- 
tion. After retiring with his wife, Helen, to Estes 
1985, Coach Bibler 


Chamber of 


Park in volunteered as a 


Commerce ambassador and 
enjoyed fly-fishing and golfing. He is survived 
by a daughter and a son, two grandsons, and 


several step-grandchildren. 


Alice Chalifoux, a celebrated American harp- 
ist, former principal harp of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and a long-time Conservatory of 
died July 31, 2008, in | 
Va. Ms. Chalifoux taught students 


Music faculty member, 
Winchester, 


at Oberlin, Baldwin-Wallace College, the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, and the Salzedo 


Harp Colony, which she ran during summers 


for more than 50 years. Among her most out- 


standing students was Yolanda E. Kondonassis. | 


an assistant professor of harp at the Conserva- | 


a —_——eeeeeeeeeee——e 


and a major international concert and 


tory 
recording artist. Considered a legend in the 
music world, Ms. Chalifoux served as principal 
harp—and the only female member for many 
years—with the Cleveland Orchestra from 1931 
to 1974, performing under the ensemble’s first 
five music directors. She is survived by her 
daughter and a niece. 


one of the country’s most 


Helen Hodam, 
beloved and distinguished voice teachers and a 
legendary figure at the Oberlin Conservatory of 
died May 21, 2008, 


Mass. Miss Hodam taught singing for 50 years, 


Music, in Cambridge, 
predominately at Oberlin and the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Her students included 
renowned mezzo-soprano Denyce Graves '85 and 
sopranos Lisa Saffer ‘82 and Ann Panagulias 
'84. Her students performed with all of the 
major American opera houses and several 
European companies. Twenty of her students 
competed in Metropolitan Opera auditions; oth- 
ers won Dealey awards, were Fulbright Fellows, 
and took first place in National Association of 
Teachers of Singing competitions. An expert on 
the French repertoire, Miss Hodam taught a 
celebrated class on French art song and also 
served on the faculty of the American Institute 
of Musical Studies in Austria. After retiring 
from Oberlin in 1984, she taught full time at 
the New England Conservatory. Miss Hodam is 
survived by many nieces and devoted students 
around the world. 


Charles P. Parkhurst, 


guished art historian, 


MA '38, a distin- 
museum director, and 
Allen 
, died June 25, 
Mass. He was 


seminal figure in the history of Oberlin’s 
Memorial Art Museum (AMAM) 
2008, at his home in Amherst, 
95. During WWII, Mr. 


gunnery officer in the U.S. Navy and with the 


Parkhurst served as a 


Roberts Commission—a team of art historians 
and curators tasked with tracking down lost and 
stolen works of art. He was awarded the 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur by the 
French government for his work in restoring 
French art to its rightful owners. At Oberlin, he 
served as head of the art department, professor 
of history and appreciation of art, and director 
of the AMAM from 1949 until 1962. During his 
tenure, he made many important acquisitions, 
most notably a 1625 painting by Dutch artist 
Hendrick ter Brugghen, St. Sebastian Tended by 
Irene, named most often by art historians and 


curators as the painting in America “unmatched 
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Dr. YAKUBU SAAKA, 
PROFESSOR OF AFRICAN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


Dr. Yakubu Saaka, a devoted and long- 
‘time professor of African American 
Studies at Oberlin, died August 31, 
2008, in Johannesburg, South Africa. He 
was 62. Dr. Saaka’s career at Oberlin 
spanned 36 years. A native of Ghana, he 
joined the African American studies 
department in 1972—known then as the 
African American Studies and Communi- 
ty Development Program—and became a 
devoted architect of the fledgling enter- 
prise, joining colleagues Calvin Hernton 
and Booker Peek in shepherding it 
through its formative years. For several 
generations of Oberlin students, his 
courses on African politics and cosmolo- 
gy were staples in understanding African 
culture and tradition. A specialist in 
African politics, Dr. Saaka practiced what 
he preached—serving in Ghana's Third 
Republic as a member of Parliament, as 
deputy foreign minister, and as a United 
Nations ambassador while on sabbatical 
from Oberlin. He recently renewed his 
commitment to Ghanaian national poli- 
tics in declaring his intent last year to run 
for president in the 2008 elections. A 
prolific scholar, Dr. Saaka published 
three books and many scholarly articles, 
and for many years authored the Collins 
Encyclopedia entry on Ghana. He earned 
his PhD in political science at Case 
Western Reserve University in 1977, and 
shortly thereafter published his first book, 
Local Government in Northern Ghana. 
While serving in the Ghanaian govern- 
ment in the early 1980s, he met his future 
wife, Abrafi, who survives him. After his 
death, flags in Ghana were flown at half- 
staff. Dr. Saaka also leaves his children, 
Yakubu Saaka 06, Hassan Saaka ‘05, and 
Aiesha Saaka; his father; and brothers 
Braimah Saaka 80 and Adamu Saaka ‘81. 
Memorial donations may be made in Dr. 
Saaka’s name to the Oberlin Scholarship 
Fund, Office of Development, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


2008 


in European collections.” He also co-founded 
in 1952 the nation’s first non-profit regional 
art conservation center and the Intermuseum 
Conservation Association in Oberlin (now in 
Cleveland). His later appointments included 
director of the Baltimore Museum of Art, pres- 
ident of the American Association of Museums, 
and assistant director and chief curator of the 
National Gallery of Art. He leaves his wife, Carol, 
three sons, and a daughter. Memorial contri- 
butions may be made to the Charles Parkhurst Art 
Conservation Fund to benefit the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, 87 N. Main St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Dr. Joseph R. Reichard, emeritus professor 
of German at Oberlin, died May 29, 2008, at 
age 95. With a PhD from the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Reichard taught German lan- 
guage and literature at Oberlin for more than 
44 years. Known as an energetic, enthusiastic, 
and innovative teacher, he helped to establish 
the Max Kade German House and the German 
Studies Abroad Program, and he secured goy- 
ernment funding to study the language labora- 
tory concept. Outside the classroom, Dr. 
Reichard served leadership roles with the 
American Association of Teachers of German, 
and he worked with the German Advanced 
Placement Program as chair of its examining 
committee and as chief reader. He co-authored 
two textbooks and wrote several articles for the 
German Quarterly. In retirement, Dr. Reichard 
and his wife, Anita, a former dean of women at 
Oberlin, played leading roles in founding Kendal 


at Oberlin. His wife and two children survive him. 


Paul F. Schmidt taught philosophy at Oberlin 


for 14 years before joining the philosophy depart- 


ment at the University of New Mexico. His 
published works include Religious Knowledge, 
Buddhist Meditation on China, and Temple Reflec- 
tions. He died February 1, 2008, in Albuquerque, 


N.M., leaving his wife, Gail Baker ‘55. 
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Elizabeth Bowlus, a social worker in Connecticut 


and Delaware for 11 years, earned her teach- 


ing license at Yale University. She joined the 
Women's Army Corps during WWII, where 
she was assigned to the 8th Air Force—serving 
in London, post-liberation Paris, and post-war 
Germany. After the war, she taught middle 
school in Ohio for eight years and managed 
her brother's medical practice. She was a for- 


mer officer of the Toledo chapter of the Womens 
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Overseas Service League and an | 8-year trustee 
of the Pemberbill Public Library. She died March 


17, 2008, at age 100, leaving her brother. 


1930 

Martha Rugh Platt, a lifelong activist, worked 
for United Charities in Chicago during the Great 
Depression, served on the board of the National 
Abortion Rights Action League, and was a long- 
time member of the League of Women Voters. 
She led four groups to China with the U.S. 
China Peoples Friendship Association, and 
she participated in many other international 
activities. Mrs. Platt was honored by Planned 
Parenthood as the first woman to lobby the 
Minnesota Legislature to legalize abortion, and 
she later received the Twin Cities International 
Citizen Award with her husband, Stanley. She 
died March 5, 2008, leaving two sons, including 
Vincent Platt 58, daughter Louise Platt 62, and 


grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


1932 
Robert Sutermeister died May 12, 2008, 


leaving two daughters and a son. 


19 

Cerdric Gwilym Marsh Jones lived most of 
his life in Weedsport, N.Y., where he owned and 
operated Tudor and Jones Farm Equipment. 
Active in his church, the Boy Scouts, and the 
Masons, he enjoyed hunting, fishing, travel, 
bowling, and reading. Part of a family with a 
large Oberlin legacy, Mr. Jones died July 21, 
2007, in Orange City, Fla., leaving his wife, 
Grace; two daughters, including Lorna Sande 
‘61; a son; eight grandchildren, including Brian 


Jones ‘00; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


1936 


Alberta Crane, a resident of Md., 


worked with the RHMacy training program at 


Easton, 


L. Bamberger & Co. and as a legal secretary. 
She was director of Christian education at 
her church in Westfield, N.J., for many years 
and a longtime hospital volunteer. She died 
April 6, 2008, leaving two daughters, six grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 

Harriet Wright Miller Hight, a lifelong resi- 
dent of Worcester, Mass., was committed to 
youth, civil, and political rights; cultural affairs; 
and music. She and her first husband sheltered 
children from England who were sent to the 
U.S. during WWII. She later joined the Fair 
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Housing Committee and the NAACP, and she 
helped form the Micah Housing Corp., which 
sold shares of stock to raise money to buy run- 
down homes to rehabilitate and rent at moder- 
ate rates to tenants of all races. She and her 
family took part in the last day of the historic 
Selma-to-Montgomery (Ala.) march for voting 
rights in 1965 and heard Rey. Martin Luther 
King Jr. speak. Later, Mrs. Hight joined the peace 
movement, was a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and served as a delegate to 
the 1972 Democratic Convention. An avid writer 
and poet, she enjoyed traveling with her second 
husband and wrote about trips to Ireland and 
the Soviet Union. Mrs. Hight died March 12, 
2008, leaving a son, daughter Edith Heir ‘64, 
brother Herbert Wright ‘40, and several grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. Two hus- 


bands preceded her in death. 


Elizabeth “Betty” Yarrow Leckenby, a teacher 
and social worker, died January 16, 2008, at her 
home in Seattle. Married to the Rev. Ernest A. 
Yarrow °35, the couple had four children and 
shared a life of ministry in Seattle, New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, and California up until 
Ernest's death in 1965. In the mid-1970s, she 
developed a preschool/kindergarten program at 
Dansalan College in the Philippines for the 
United Church Board for World Ministries. In 
1978, she married William Leckenby and lived 
on Bainbridge Island and in Seattle. Mrs. 
Leckenby leaves four children, five grandchil- 
dren, and 10 great-grandchildren, as well as 


William's son and grandchildren. 


1937 

Margaret “Peg” Hopkins Leonard, BM ‘42, 
a legendary figure in the history of Oberlin 
Shansi, died August 10, 2008, at age 93. Hired 
as the Oberlin Shansi secretary in 1943, she 
remained there for the rest of her career, retir- 
ing as executive secretary in 1981 but working 
part-time for several more years. In May 2002, 
she was presented with the Oberlin Shansi Out- 
standing Service Award; in all, she served Shansi 
for 65 years. Peg traveled widely in Asia and gained 
a great interest in and affection for the Shansi 
affiliate in Madurai, India—Lady Doak College. 
Also a devoted and active alumna of Oberlin, 


she was awarded the Alumni Medal in 1984. 
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Sherwood “Sherry” Reeves Moran served 


four years with the Navy during WWII, using 
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his knowledge of Japanese to translate and help 
break coded messages. He contributed to impor- 
tant tactical developments and victories in the 
Pacific Theater and was awarded a Presidential 
Unit Citation. Letters he and other post-war 
observers penned were published in War- 


Wasted Asia in 1975. A resident of Springfield, 


Ohio, Mr. Moran served on the board of the 
Springfield Child Guidance Center, was a 
leader in building the Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra, and contributed to many civic organ- 


izations with his wife, the late Frances Moran 


_ 39. In retirement, he became an SEC-regis- 


_ tered investment adviser, and the couple later 
moved to Madison, Wis. Mr. Moran died April 
16, 2008, leaving four children, nine grandchil- 


_ dren, three great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


1940 
| George Tibor Grottle, a decorated WWII 
bomber pilot, earned a master’s degree in indus- 
trial engineering at the University of Alabama. 
He prepared the design criteria for the National 
Security Agency building at Forte Meade and 
_ oversaw plans and operations for missile launches 
at Patrick Air Force Base. Assigned to the 
Pentagon in the mid-1960s and to Andrews Air 
_ Force Base from 1967 to 1970, he worked on 
_ guided missile programs. Mr. Grottle earned a 
second master's degree in aerospace engineering 
at the University of Southern California before 
_ retiring in 1972. An avid golfer who also enjoyed 
farming, he died March 6, 2008, leaving his 


wife, Ethie, of 60 years. 


1941 

_ Nancy Brewster Eberle was a physics major 
at Oberlin and worked for Babcock and Wilcox 
during WWII. She later taught high school 
physics and geometry in Canton, Ohio, and was 
an avid gardner throughout her life. She died 
February 28, 2008 in Columbus, leaving two 
sons, daughter Freda Eberle ’68, five grandchil- 


dren, and a brother. 


William Lee Gerlach, a husband, father, and 


grandfather, died January 10, 2008. 


Katherine Hunt Swartz earned an MEd at 


_ the University of Lowa, explored the Rocky 


Mountains during a teaching stint in Denver, 


_ and taught for two years in Venezuela, She mar- 


ried in 1949 and had three children, later losing 
the use of her legs to polio. Mrs. Swartz edited 


textbooks, tutored dyslexic children, was involved 


in social issues, and had a deep appreciation for 
nature. She died July 25, 2007, in Schenectady, 
N.Y., leaving her husband, Charles, of 58 years, 


three children, and five grandchildren. 


1942 

Eleanor Westerman Anderson, after a career 
in staff development at Aerospace Corp., moved 
to the California Bay area to participate in the 


Beyond War movement. She was president of 


the California Institute of Integral Studies, a 
counselor at a career transition firm, and a found- 
ing member of Sustainable San Mateo County. 
She died March 17, 2008, in Redwood City, 
leaving three children, two grandchildren, and a 


sister. 


Marjorie “Midge” Murrin Muchmore, a 


longtime hospital volunteer in Rochester N.Y., 
accomplished seamstress, avid bowler, and lover 
of music and reading, died April 7, 2008. She 
leaves William Muchmore '42, her husband of 
64 years; two daughters; and many grandchil- 


dren and great-grandchildren. 


Ursula Hoff Stechow, a native of Hanover, 
Germany, met her future husband, Wolfgang, 
when he was conducting an orchestra in which 
she was playing at the University of Goettingen, 
where she was studying medicine. The couple 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1936 and moved to 
Oberlin four years later, where Mrs. Stechow 
taught French at Langston Middle School and 
French and German to other students. She was 
a violinist and enjoyed playing chamber music. 
She died January 15, 2008, in Oberlin, leaving 
two daughters, Barbara Harris 60 and Nicola 
Memmott ‘68; son Hans-Axel Stechow ‘53; nine 
grandchildren, including Susanna Harris 96 and 
Laura Porter ‘91; six great-grandchildren, and 
one great-great-grandchild. Her husband pre- 
ceded her in death. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Oberlin Baroque Performance 
Institute, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 77 
W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1943 

Margaret “Peg” Cheshire earned undergrad- 
uate and graduate degrees at Oberlin, studied at 
Juilliard, and taught music theory at the Oberlin 
Conservatory and Los Angeles City College. 
She was a well-known pianist in her Sante Fe, 
N.M., community and a top salesperson in her 
daughter's jewelry business. She died May 4, 


2008, leaving her daughter and a sister. 
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1945 


Mary Farquhar Dipman was a systems serv- 
ice representative for IBM during WWII before 
marrying William Dipman ‘43 and traveling 
extensively for his career. The couple moved to 
Savannah, Ga., in 1981, where she was active 
with the Girl Scouts, the American Cancer 
Society, the Bethesda Boys Home, and more. 
She died March 27, 2008, leaving her husband, 
a daughter and son, brother William Farquhar 
‘43, and two grandchildren. 
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Mary Sherman Caske 


organist and accompanist in New York’s Hudson 


was a respected 


Valley for many decades. A 30-year church organ- 
ist, she founded the Festival Brass Group and 
made recordings of Vivaldi’s Gloria and Britten's 
Ceremony of Carols. She volunteered at the 
Museum of the Hudson Highlands, Meals on 
Wheels, and the American Guild of Organists. 
Mrs. Caskey died March 20, 2008, leaving a son. 


Donna Stoffel DeJarnatt, an avid artist, co- 
founded the Broadway Gallery in Longview, 
Wash., in 1982. Earlier on, she had taught art 
to junior high students and at Cornell College 
in lowa. A longtime member of the Democratic 
Party, she ran her husband's successful campaigns 
for state legislature and was a trustee at Lower 
Columbia College. Mrs. DeJarnatt died July 27, 
2008, leaving five children, including Susan 
DeJarnatt 74 and Judith Farding '71, and eight 
grandchildren. Her husband, State Sen. Arlie 
DeJarnatt '46, died in 1990. 
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Dulcie Dimmette Barlow, a noted harpist, 
teacher at both Greenwich House and ‘Turtle 
Bay music schools, and member of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden auxiliary, died June 18, 2008, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. She leaves her husband, John 
Barlow '49, three sons, and a brother. 

Wiley A. Bucey was enrolled in a Marine 
Corps officer-training program while a student at 
Oberlin. During the Korean War, he was activat- 
ed from the Marine Reserves to review draft board 
recruits. He met his wife, Nancy, in between the 
two wars while working in the corporate trust 
department at Mellon Bank. He enrolled in night 
courses at Duquesne University Law School, 
where he earned his degree in 1953, and spent 
the next 55 years practicing family and estate 


law in the Pittsburgh area. Mr. Bucey died April 


Fatt 2008 


5, 2008, leaving his wife, two daughters, two 


sons, two brothers, and 14 grandchildren. 


Alexander Irving Forbes taught music for 40 
years, mostly at Phillips Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire. He was principal bassoonist for the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra and director of the 
Rockingham Choral Society. After his retirement 
to Maine, he conducted several choral groups, 
tended to his orchard, and sailed along the New 
England coast. He died April 30, 2008, in Blue 
Hill, leaving his wife, Margery; six children, includ- 


ing Benjamin Forbes '72; and 11 grandchildren. 


1950 

Dr. John Warren Dettman, a lifelong mathe- 
matician, was a pioneer in the field of related 
partial differential equations during his tenure 
as professor and author at the Case Institute of 
Technology in Ohio and at Oakland University 
in New York. He also served as a visiting fac- 
ulty member at universities in New Zealand 
and Scotland. A member of the Mathematics 
Association of America and the Society for 
Industrial and Applied Mathematics, he retired 
first to North Carolina and then to Kendal at 
Oberlin in 1996, Dr. Dettman died March 23, 
2008, leaving his wife, Eileen Smith Dettman 
‘50; two sons; daughter Kathleen Neher 77; two 
brothers, Lawrence Dettman '51 and Stanford 


Dettman '53; and three grandsons. 


Sophie McClure Gregg, with her husband, 
wildlife biologist Peter Gregg '50, lived in Grand 
Falls, Newfoundland, where they raised two 
daughters while living in a wilderness log cabin. 
A move to the Northern frontier community of 
La Ronge, Saskatchewan, later followed, where 
she enjoyed house building, net fishing under 
thick winter ice, wilderness canoeing, and 
camping. In 1972, the family moved to British 
Columbia's Quadra Island, where Mrs. Gregg 
was secretary of the fire department and helped 
publish the Discovery Passage newspaper. She 
died March 26, 2008, leaving her husband, two 


daughters, and a son. 
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Rev, Frank Eugene Crofoot, a retired United 


Methodist Church minister who lived in Waverly, 
Ohio, died March 21, 2008. He leaves his wile, 
Verna, a son, three daughters, and many grand- 


children. 


Joe Mazuk Gallagher married Robert 


Gallagher ‘50 on June 25, 1950. With a major 
in piano and pipe organ from the Oberlin 
Conservatory, Mrs. Gallagher was an assistant 
organist and choir director at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
She died December |, 2007, a year after Robert's 
passing. She leaves a son, a daughter, two 


granddaughters, and three sisters. 


Dr. Hugh R. Hayward, a physician who did 
research at the National Institutes of Health, 
alternated among careers in research, musical 
performance, and teaching music and biology at 
the Landon School in Bethesda, Md. The found- 
ing conductor of a classical chorus that became 
the Washington Chorus, he initially studied to 


become a doctor—earning his MD at the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina in 1956. He never prac- 
ticed, but worked at the National Heart Institute 
with the eminent husband-and-wife team, Earl 
and Thressa Stadtman. In the late 1950s, Dr. 
Hayward became the organist and choir director 
at Cedar Lane Unitarian Church in Bethesda and 
began recruiting for a new chorus—the Oratorio 
Society of Montgomery County. He led the group 
—later renamed the Washington Chorus—for a 
decade. In the early 1960s, Dr. Hayward directed 
the choral program at the all-boys Landon School, 
serving later as a 10th-grade biology teacher. In 
retirement, he was a consultant to the National 
Cancer Institute and National Library of Medi- 
cine, where he helped create a database of can- 
cer therapies. In 1998, Dr. Hayward moved to 
New Mexico, where he died March 23, 2008, 


leaving a sister, Marilynn H. Meinke ’47. 


1952 

Rev. Jack Owen Cassidy, a retired minister of 
the United Church of Christ, died June 12, 2008, 
at his home in Pleasant Hill, Tenn. He leaves 


his wife, Opal. 


Barbara Heilman La Fontaine joined the 
staff of Sports Illustrated in 1956, becoming one 
of a few “researcher girls” at the new magazine 
and quickly establishing herself as a writer. She 
wrote about and trained with boxer Sonny Liston; 
was the first woman to take part in the Outward 


Bound survivalist program; and covered the ear- 


liest stock car races—spinning around the Daytona 
Racetrack at 185 miles per hour while sitting on 
the floor next to Mario Andretti. She later became 
an editor and senior editor at the magazine. She 
died March 28, 2008, in New York, leaving her 


husband, Clifford, and a son. 
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Louise Purinton Smith was active in her 
Gahanna, Ohio, community, where she co- 
founded and chaired the Rocky Fork Creek Water- 
shed Protection Task Force. She also volunteered 
with the Junior League, the Kelton House, the 
Jefferson Township Civic Association, and oth- 
ers. She died February 18, 2008, leaving her 
husband, Wilbur Smith '52, of 55 years, three 


children, six grandchildren, and a sister. 


Virginia “Ginny” Nickels Turner taught 
piano and supported the Janesville, Wis., arts 
community where she lived. She died June 29, 
2008, leaving her husband, Harvey Turner ‘51, 


a daughter, a son, and five grandchildren. 


1955 
Rev. Carol Ann Rogers, with a doctorate in 


education from Rutgers University and a mas- 
ter's of divinity degree from Lancaster Theolog- 
ical Seminary, was a professor of foreign lan- 
guages at the University of Iowa for six years 
and a deacon in the United Methodist Church. 
She held several pastoral charges in the 
Peninsula-Delaware Conference and was later a 
visiting minister at several nursing homes. She 
enjoyed playing the organ and piano, traveling, 
singing with chorus groups, and reading. She 
died April 11, 2008, in Wilmington, Del., leav- 


ing her nephews and friends. 


1956 

Dr. Nancy Lou Trotter taught histology at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University for seven years and was associate 
professor of anatomy at Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia for three. In her 30s, 
she became disabled by MS and ended her 


teaching career, returning to her hometown of 


New Castle, Pa. She died April 6, 2008, leaving 


a brother and sister. 


1957 
Roger Raymond Cole, MM, was a professor 


of music at Randolph-Macon Woman's College in 
Lynchburg, Va., retiring in 1994 after 35 years. 
Also the organist and choir director at St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church for 42 years, he performed 
many organ recitals throughout his career. He 
enjoyed cooking, traveling, gardening, and genealo- 
gy. He died April 23, 2008, in Lynchburg, leaving 


a son, three daughters, and 11 grandchildren. 


1960 
Jean Haines Smith died December 25, 2007, 
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at the age of 92 in Bradford, Ontario, where she 
lived in a cottage on the property of her daugh- 
ter, Melanie Smith Telegdi 66. Up until the last 
weeks of her life, Mrs. Smith did typing and 
dictation for Melanie’s psychology practice, and 
she traveled to Japan last October to visit her 
great-granddaughter. Mrs. Smith leaves a second 


daughter and several grandchildren. 


1965 
Deana Stein Shand, of Brooklyn, N.Y, died 
December 30, 2007. She leaves her husband, 


Ian Shand 65, and children Kevin Shand '93 


and Megan Shand "96. 


1969 

Dr. William Dayton Shelly earned his MD at 
Temple Medical College and practiced general 
surgery in Tunkhannock, Pa., for 17 years. He 
and his wife, Dianne, a nurse, moved to North 
Carolina in 1994, where he took a position at 
Duplin General Hospital. They returned to 
Pennsylvania in 2004, where he worked at 
Barnes Kasson and ‘Tyler Memorial hospitals. 
Dr. Shelly died April 11, 2008, in Tunkhannock, 
leaving his wife, a son and daughter, four grand- 


children, and two siblings. 
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Harriet Chapman Arnold held a master’s 
degree in American studies from Case Western 
Reserve University and taught for many years in 
the Oberlin City Schools, the Oberlin College 
Upward Bound Program, and the Lorain County 
Schools. A strong community activist, she co- 
founded the Oberlin Early Childhood Center 
and served on the Oberlin City Council in the 
1980s, including a term as council chair and 
mayor. A delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1984, Mrs. Arnold belonged to 
the NAACP, the Urban League, and the National 
Association of Negro Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, which awarded her its Sojourner 
Truth Award. She died April 14, 2008, following 
a long illness, leaving three daughters, three 


grandchildren, and five siblings. 
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David Plaut, with a master’s degree in electrical 
engineering from the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, designed scientific instrumentation 
and digital hearing aids for seven years. Upon 
moving to Thetford, Pa., he taught mathematics 
for 20 years at Richmond Middle School, where 


students appreciated his sense of humor and 


love of geometric modeling. An active member 
of the Upper Valley Jewish Community, he 
made frequent visits to Israel. Mr. Plaut died 
January 19, 2008, leaving his wife, Diane, two 


children, and a brother. 


a 


Melissa “Misi” Musulin earned a master’s 


degree and an artist's diploma in music at the 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and for 10 
years played solo horn with the Basque National 
Symphony in San Sebastian, Spain. She toured 
throughout Europe as a soloist and was most 
recently principal horn player with the Richmond 
Philharmonic in Pennsylvania. A graduate of the 
Cordon Bleu Cooking School in Paris, Ms. 
Musulin worked as a pastry chef for several 
restaurants in Richmond. She died August 9, 
2008, leaving her husband, Fred Kaufman, two 
daughters, a stepdaughter, and a sister. 


1981 

Oni Faida Lampley, a Broadway actress and 
award-winning playwright of The Dark Kalamazoo, 
Mixed Babies, and Tough Titty, died April 28, 
2008, after a battle with breast cancer. She was 
49. Ms. Lampley’s Broadway acting credits includ- 
ed Mule Bone and The Ride Down Mt. Morgan, 
and she appeared on all three Law & Order 
series. She acted Off-Broadway in Mud, River, 
Stone; Zooman and the Sign; and in The Dark 
Kalamazoo, an autobiographical solo play that 
tells of her first overseas trip to Africa at the age 
of 19. In 1991, Ms. Lampley received the pres- 
tigious Charles MacArthur Award for Outstand- 
ing New Play and a Helen Merrill Award. Also a 
member of the playwriting program at Juilliard, 
she took part in a three-week residency at the 
National Theatre in London last year. She lived 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., and is survived by her hus- 


band, Tommy Abney, and two sons. 


Lois “Lolo” Beckwith Pike was a dancer and 
choreographer whose work was produced at the 
Dance Theater Workshop in New York. A writer, 
family historian, visual artist, and musician, she 
also enjoyed gardening, stargazing, languages, 
calligraphy, cooking, her dogs, and puzzles. Mrs. 
Pike died January 31, 2008, in Wellington, New 
Zealand. She leaves her husband, Stephen, and 


several children. 


Corrections from the last issue: Barbara Rosner 
Seaman '56 leaves two children who are Oberlin 


alumni, Noah Seaman '79 and Shira Seaman ‘83. 
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FENNER DOUGLASS ’42 
Oberlin Professor of Organ, 1949-1974 


enner Douglass, whose distinguished and 

influential career as an organist, teacher, 

and scholar brought him international 
acclaim, died April 5, 2008, in Naples, Fla., at 
the age of 86. His long and productive associa- 
tion with Oberlin began in the late 1930s, when 
he arrived here’ from his hometown of New 
London, Conn., as a student in the College and 
Conservatory, studying organ with Arthur Poister 
and earning the BA in 1942. This was followed 
by four years of service as an officer in the U.S. 
Navy, much of this on a destroyer escort in the 
Pacific. Following his wartime service, he was 
admitted to Harvard Law School but opted 
instead to continue his music studies at Oberlin, earning the BM 
degree and, in 1949, the MMus degree. He remained as a member 
of the Conservatory faculty until 1974, when he accepted the posi- 
tions of university organist and professor at Duke University, where 
he continued to teach until his retirement in 1987. 

At the outset of his career, Fenner became an active proponent 
of the “historical” organ. This coincided with an emerging interest 
in Europe and the U.S. in restoring organ-building to its classical 
roots. Fenner charted a course for the organ department and for 
himself as a performer and scholar that would leave an indelible 
mark on the profession and help lay the groundwork for Oberlin’s 
Historical Performance Program. His plan to equip the new 
Conservatory complex with mechanical-action organs in six prac- 
tice rooms and two teaching studios can only be considered bold 
and innovative at a time when nearly all American organs were built 
with electro-pneumatic action. It marked also the beginning of a 
close friendship and professional relationship with the eminent 
Dutch organ builder Dirk Flentrop, who was later to build the 
organ in Warner Concert Hall and subsequently the large gallery 
instrument in Duke Chapel. 

In what is rare for a performing faculty member, Fenner 
embarked also on a career as a scholar, focusing his attention on 
the organ traditions of France. He took his young family to | lolland 
in 1963-64 to carry out the research that led to the 1969 publica- 
tion of his first book, The Language of the Classical French Organ, 
widely regarded as. the most important reference work on the 
instruments and organ music of the French baroque period. Its 


popularity led to a second and revised edition in paperback in 1995. 


He next pursued research into the work of Aristide Cavaillé- 
19th century. 


Coll, the greatest French organ builder of the 


Holding a research status appointment in 1971-72, he again took 


his family abroad for the year, skillfully gaining access to previously 
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inaccessible documents in Paris relating to the 
work of this master builder. His efforts resulted 
in a large, two-volume work, Cavaillé-Coll and 
the Musicians, published in 1980 and subse- 
quently condensed and published as Cavaillé- 
Coll and the French Romantic Tradition in 1999. 

Fenner performed as an organ recitalist fre- 
quently in the U.S. and in Europe, often with 
his wife Jane at his side, assisting as registrant. 
During much of his Oberlin teaching career he 
served also as organist and choirmaster at St. 
Peters Episcopal Church in Lakewood. He was 
widely admired as a master teacher. This is per- 
haps best reflected in the success of so many of 
his former students who are prominent today in the organ profes- 
sion. He was particularly skilled at holding the rapt attention of 
groups in a master class or lecture format. His ability to simultane- 
ously teach and entertain with anecdotal material was legendary. 
Among his many stories was an account of his efforts to charm the 
granddaughter of Cavaillé-Coll into entrusting him with her grand- 
father's correspondence, contracts, and related materials. 

In 1952 Fenner married his student Jane Fetherlin, which 
began a close personal and professional partnership that continued 
until her death in 2005. The Fenners loved to entertain students, 
faculty colleagues, and numerous out-of-town guests from among 
their wide circle of loyal friends. The large music room in their 
Morgan Street home contained a Flentrop organ, a harpsichord, 
and a grand piano, and it was frequently the site of after-concert 
receptions. Devoted parents, they found creative ways to involve 
their three children, Stephen, Emily, and John, in their travels and 
professional activities. While still living in Oberlin, Fenner and 
Jane built a home on Cape Cod that became the center of family 
activities in the summer months. 

Even after leaving for Duke University, Fenner maintained his 
active interest in the organ program at Oberlin. He returned a num- 
ber of times to serve on the faculty of the summer organ institute. 
He also was a helpful and enthusiastic supporter of the efforts to 
build new organs in Fairchild and Finney chapels. Throughout his 
career he was much in demand as a consultant on major organ proj- 
ects, sometimes extending his involvement beyond the technical 
aspects of these projects to cultivating donors. Among such efforts, 
he collaborated with his brother, attorney John W. Douglass, to 
raise money from his clients for several major projects at Duke and 
Oberlin. Their cultivation of a lead gift from Kay Africa made pos- 
sible the magnificent C.B. Fisk organ in Cavaillé-Coll style in 


Finney Chapel. . 
(continued ) 


memorial minute 


Fenner was formally honored on several occasions. Oberlin recognized his achievements in 2001 by awarding him the honorary Doctor 


of Music degree. One of his last consulting projects was the beautiful Taylor and Boody organ in Bower Chapel at Moorings Park, a retire- 


ment community in Naples where Fenner spent his last years. The organ was subsequently dedicated to Fenner Douglass. In 2007 his 


friends Alan and Marilyn Korest gave for Finney Chapel Oberlin’s 200th Steinway piano in honor of both Jane and Fenner. 


We mourn the loss of this great colleague and friend. 


Davip Bok is a professor of organ and chair of the Oberlin Conservatory’s Keyboard Division. This Memorial Minute was adopted by a 


standing vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin College on October 15, 2008. 


Grads Gone Green 
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Sacred Space 
By Cathy Gabe 
J 18 miles south of Oberlin, 1,000 


acres of farmland will be forever pre- 
served, thanks to a long lineage of Oberlin 
alumni raised on the concept of giving. 

In 2007, a trio of siblings—the fifth 
generation of the Babcock family and 
Oberlin alumni all—waived any future 
development rights on their property, 
which is home to woodlands, rolling pas- 
tures, and tillable acreage. Siblings Jarvis 
Babcock ’53, Alice “Weezie” 
Bradley 54, and Catherine Babcock Leary 


Babcock 


‘65 said the decision came easily. 

The preservation was made possible in 
part by the Ohio Department of Agricul- 
ture, which granted an agricultural ease- 
ment to 949 acres of land co-owned by the 
siblings. Jarvis donated a conservation ease- 
ment to the Western Reserve Land Con- 
servancy on an adjoining 69 acres. The sib- 
lings received about $100,000 for the 
easement and the priceless assurance that 
their land will remain farmland in perpe- 
tuity. 

“Was it the ‘right’ thing to do?” pon- 
dered Jarvis in his family’s annual holiday 
letter. “In our hearts and minds we are 
sure it was: A good part of the farm has 
been in the family since 1832, and our 
generation has the last, best chance to 
keep it as a farm.” 

Andy McDowell, a field director for the 


48 


Conservancy, calls the Babcocks’ actions 
“monumental and a milestone in farmland 


preservation, owing to the large size of 


contiguous land and the fact that it was 
the largest amount preserved in Lorain 
County to date. 

Although the land may be farmed, it 
cant ever be developed. That sits well with 
the siblings, whose family stories weave 
together fond memories of the land and a 
love of learning. Catherine, who now lives 
in Wisconsin, recalls riding with her father 
in his pickup truck one day when she was 
7. He pulled the truck over onto a spot the 
family knew as Happy Valley. Catherine 
walked down the hillside with her father 
into a densely wooded area, where they 
stopped and sat on a fallen log. Pointing 
out trees and the sounds of various birds, 
her father remarked, “I come here to find 
what your mother finds in church. All you 
have to do is sit quietly in these beautiful 
woods. But in case your mother is right, | 
want you to keep going to church every 
Sunday.” 

The Babcocks’ lives were filled with 
hard work. Parents Eugene Ford Babcock 
‘17 and Esther Shelton Babcock '21 made 
it clear that higher education was a must. 
“We could go to college anywhere we 
wanted to, as long as it was Oberlin,” says 
Alice, who now lives in Boulder. | 

The family, in making their decision to 
preserve the land, issued a statement: “All 


of us feel very privileged to have grown up 


The Babcock family has an Oberlin College 
lineage that dates back to 1833. Pictured 
here are siblings Alice “Weezie” Babcock 
Bradley ‘54, Jarvis Babcock '53, and Cathy 


Babcock Leary ’65. 


on the farm. As our mother, Esther, would 
say, ‘It isnt what you are given, but what 
you do with it that is important.” 

“We just did what was right in our 
hearts and minds to preserve the farm- 
land,” says Catherine. “At Oberlin you 
learn that life is not just to be a business 
person accumulating wealth, but doing as 
much as you can and giving back. Our 
hope is that this will be a path that others 
will follow.” 
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CONTINUING 
TO BE 
NEEDED 


Kenaal offers the opportunity 
and freedom to enrich our lives 
during retirement. We have a 
mutually beneficial relationship 
with Oberlin, Oberlin College 
and non-profit organizations 
throughout Lorain County and 
Northern Ohio. At Kendal we 
have supportive programs and 
committees which tap into our 
interests and skills adding to 
the vitality of our community. 


Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, °50, a resident of Kendal 


Janet (Brown) Hutchison, ‘38, has received 
the Presidential Award and Department of 
Interior’s Citizens Award for Exceptional 
Service. She helped found the Cuyahoga 
Valley National Park and has continued to 
serve the park system since its start in 1974. 
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Retired O.C. math professors Sam Goldberg, a 
resident of Kendal (left), and George Andrews, 
‘54, a Kendal board member, help in the math 
department at Oberlin High School. By 
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Driving the Vote 


More than 1,620 Oberlin College stu- 
dents registered to vote in the swing 
state of Ohio this year, many taking 
advantage of the state’s early voting 
option. The nonpartisan Oberlin Voter 
Coalition and the College provided 
students with free bus transportation 
to the Lorain County Board of Elec- 
tions, allowing them to cast ballots as 
early as October 3. “Our goal is to 
make sure that as many students as 
possible can vote,” said junior Andrew 
Watiker to CNN in September. “And 
having five, six, seven-hour lines [on 
Election Day] dissuades students from 
being able to vote.” 


